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PUBLISHED  BY  THE  MUSEUM  OF  AMERICAN 


FINANCIAL  HISTORY 


MUSEUM  OFFERINGS 


The  following  items  are  offered  for  sale 
exclusively  by  The  Museum  of  American 
Financial  History.  All  proceeds  go 
toward  furthering  the  Museums  mission 
of  collection,  preservation,  and 
documentation  of  the  history  of 
America’s  capital  markets. 

S<‘i‘i|>opliily  — 

Tlie  Art  of  Finance 

By  Keith  Hollender.  This  hardcover  book  is  the 
definitive  text  for  collectors  ol  financial  docu- 
ments. For  experienced  collectors  as  well  as 
beginners,  the  book  has  120  illustrations,  many 
in  color.  Published  by  the  Museum  oi  American 
Financial  History.  Subjects  include  railroad 
“barons,”  gold  rushes,  early  European  trading 
companies.  $29.95 

America,  Money,  ami  Mar 

The  Museum's  insightful  teaching  resource  kit 
and  exhibit  catalogue  on  the  financial  aspect  of 
the  Civil  War.  The  educator’s  resource  kit  is  a 
three-ring  binder  with  subject  overview/discus- 
sion  plates,  20  color  slides  of  notes,  bills,  and 
bonds,  with  a soft:  cover,  42-page  illustrated  cata- 
logue. Catalogue  available  separately.  $49.95 
(Catalogue  only,  $14.25) 

Tlio  Bixby  Letter 

Notecards  of  Abraham  Lincoln’s  handwritten 
letter  of  condolence  to  a Massachusetts  woman 
who  lost  all  five  of  her  sons  in  Civil  War  battle. 
The  message  is  clearly  legible  and  shows 
Lincoln’s  anguish  for  both  mother  and  nation. 
Shipped  in  a box  of  eight  cards,  with  envelopes. 
$13.00  (Price  includes  shipping  and  handling.) 

Friends  of 
Financial  History 

Our  quarterly  magazine  offers  feature  stories  on 
great  financial  leaders,  historic  events,  updates 
on  Museum  exhibits  and  activities,  and  a special 
section  for  collectors  of  financial  memorabilia. 
$25.00  (For  educators,  $20.00) 

Please  see  order  form  on 
inside  back  cover 
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The  Aft  of  Fina, 


Herzog  Heine  Geduld 

Private  Client  Services 


Simply  put,  Herzog  Heine  Geduld,  a leading  NASDAQ  market  maker,  stands  out  among  full-service  brokerage 
firms.  Our  newly  refurbished,  "client-friendly”  offices  are  equipped  with  cutting-edge  technology,  and  clients 
benefit  from  our  exceptionally  reliable,  in-house,  self-clearing  operations.  Our  account  executives  work 
free  from  sales  quotas,  and  their  only  objectives  are  to  identify  and  implement  investment  strategies  that 
will  help  provide  for  the  financial  needs  of  our  clients'  families. 

The  most  important  difference  of  all  is  that,  while  other  companies  loudly  trumpet  their 
commitment  to  client  service,  Herzog  Heine  Geduld  quietly  delivers. 


Established  1926. 
Member  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange/SIPC. 


New  York  / Jersey  City  / Miami 
Philadelphia  / Boston  / Chicago 


HERZOG 

HEINE 

GEDULD 


Please  contact: 

John  E.  Herzog, 

Chairman  & CEO 

26  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10004 

(212)  908-4000 

http://www.pawws.com/HRZG 
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Proud  Supporters  of  the 
Museum  of  American  Financial  History 


NEMCO 

BROKERAGE 


Stephen  A.  Cooper 
Life  Insurance 

Benefit  Consulting  & Related  Services 
14  East  60th  Street,  Suite  1000 
New  York,  NY  10022 
(212)421-5700 
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I s getting  harder  and  harder  to  tell  one  clearing  firm 
from  another... at  first  glance,  that  is.  Dig  beneath  the 
surface,  however,  and  you'll  see  why  more  than  280 
financial  institutions  find  U.S.  Clearing  Corp.'s  prompt, 
accurate  real-time  trade  processing,  record  keeping 


and  reporting,  as  well  as  our  competitive  pricing, 
utterly  irresistible.  If  it’s  results,  not  appearances,  you 
find  appealing,  the  obvious  choice  is  U.S.  Clearing  Coip. 
We  now  provide  $50  million  in  account  protection 
for  your  clients! 


26  Broadway  • New  York,  NY  10004-1798 
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1997  is  the  Year  of  Change  and 
Growth  for  the  Museum 


By  John  E.  Herzog 


pring  1997  has  great  promise  for 
the  Museum  and  those  we  serve. 
K — We  are  enhancing  our  ability  to 
bring  our  message  to  a wider  audience,  and 
we  will  do  that  in  several  different  ways. 
Here  are  some  details  I hope  you  will  enjoy. 

We  are  about  to  open  our  new 
Gallery,  again  with  a separate  entrance  at  28 
Broadway,  in  the  same  building  but  a larg- 
er, consolidated  space.  We  will  house  a 
small  library  and  be  able  to  accommodate 
some  research  more  comfortably  than 
before.  The  new  Gallery  will  be  much  more 
visible  than  before,  with  small  windows 
onto  Broadway  and  a picture  window  in 
the  lobby  shop  area  of  our  building.  Please 
plan  a visit  next  time  you  are  in  New  York. 

There  will  be  great  festivities  to  open 
the  Gallery,  too,  on  April  9 from  4 to  7 PM, 


when  we  will  cut  a ribbon,  and  honor  three 
important  members  of  the  securities  indus- 
try who  have  worked  long  and  hard  to  bring 
the  Stock  Market  Game  into  the  schools 
over  the  last  twenty  years.  They  are  Buford 
Scott,  Chairman  of  Scott  & Stringfellow  of 
Richmond,  Virginia,  the  person  who  first 
saw  and  enthusiastically  promoted  the  edu- 
cational merits  of  the  Game;  Richard 
Brueckner  of  Pershing  & Co.,  and  Dan 
Carper  of  Lord,  Abbet  & Co.,  who  have 
given  years  of  their  time  to  expand  the  Game 
for  use  in  schools  across  the  country.  Our 
new  Gallery  opening  will  also  be  our  annual 
fund  raising  event,  and  we  hope  you  will 
continue  to  support  us,  as  you  have  done  in 
the  past.  This  year,  your  help  is  needed  even 
more  urgently,  since  for  the  first  time,  the 
Museum  will  now  be  paying  rent. 


There  are  new  acquisitions,  too,  like 
the  Ticker  Tape  from  the  beginning  of 
“Black  Tuesday”  October  29,  1929,  pur- 
chased at  the  Strasburg  auction  in  January, 
and  the  magnificent  family  archive  of 
Thomas  Gibbons,  the  plaintiff  in  the  1824 
Supreme  Court  case  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  in 
which  John  Marshall  decided  in  favor  of 
Gibbons  and  ordered  that  free  and  open 
competition  would  be  the  hallmark  of 
American  commerce.  Both  acquisitions  have 
received  national  attention  from  the  press. 

And  of  course,  that’s  not  all!  Look  for 
new  and  exciting  changes  in  Friends  of 
Financial  History  and  the  Museum’s  world 
wide  web  site  in  future  months!  Read  on, 
and  stay  tuned  as  we  continue  to  grow  into 
our  mission,  with  you,  our  dedicated 
members,  readers,  and  visitors,  ladll 
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In  1996,  Ernst  & Company  cleared  7.7  billion  shares  in  equities  and  $30.5  billion  in  bonds. 
Take  action  and  call  our  CEO,  Bill  Behrens,  or  our  President,  ERNST 
Dan  Cristofano,  at  1-800-48  ERNST. 


Or  contact  us  at  our  Internet  site:  http://www.ernst-co.com. 


The  company  that  works  for  you. 
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CHRONICLING  THE  HISTORY  OF  AMERICA  S FINANCIAL  MARKETS 


The  Museum  of  American  Financial  History  is  the  newest  public  repository  of  doctiments, 
stock  and  bond  certificates,  engravings,  and  other  historically  significant  artifacts 
dedicated  to  the  origins  and  history  of  the  American  capital  markets. 


r 


The  Museum  is  located  at  28  Broadway,  New  York  City.  Hours: 
1 1:30am  until  2:30pm,  Monday  through  Friday.  Admission  is  free. 
Special  hours  can  be  arranged  for  group  tours.  For  further  informa- 
tion call  212-908-4319. 

In  1862,  President  Abraham  Lincoln  signed  the  Pacific  Railroad 
Act,  granting  aid  to  corporations  to  build  a railroad  from  the 
Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  two  corporations 
formed  to  accomplish  this  feat  were  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
and  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad.  Shown  here  is  the  original  mort- 
gage  bond  of  rhe  Union  Pacific  Railroad  which  was  chartered  by 
the  United  States  Government  in  1863.  The  Union  Pacific  and 
Central  Pacific  railroads  met  in  Promontory,  Utah,  in  1869,  thus 
forming  the  first  transcontinental  railroad.  For  more  information 
on  rhe  Union  Pacific,  please  see  “Connecting  the  Nation— A Tale 
of  Two  Rails.’  Bond  on  loan  from  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Museum,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 
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The  Robinson-Humphrey 
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Atlanta,  GA 

Molly  G.  Bayley 
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Molly  G.  Bayley  Consulting 
Washington,  DC 


William  P.  Behrens 

Chairman,  CEO 
Ernst  & Company 
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New  York,  NY 

Morton  J.  Wagner 
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Smith  Barney  Inc. 
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John  L.  Watson  III 
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The  Museum  of  American  Financial  History  is  a New  York  State  chartered  non-profit  educational  and  sendee  corporation 
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Museum  Gallery  Exhibit  Receives  Rave  Revues! 


Since  the  opening  of  our  current  exhibit, 
“Connecting  the  Nation — A Century  of 
American  Railroads,”  visitors  have  been 
enthusiastic  about  its  educational  and 
entertainment  value.  Along  with  displays 
of  railroad  securities  and  photos  of  old 
time  railroad  tycoons  is  an  assortment  of 
railroad  memorabilia  and  artifacts,  right 
down  to  miniature  locomotives. 

“I  really  like  the  railroad  movie  posters 
and  the  items  about  the  New  York  City  sub- 
way system  - the  maps  and  photographs.  As 
a New  Yorker,  I can  relate  and  identify  with 
the  subway  material,”  said  Dan  Preston 
from  the  Lower  East  Side  Tenement 
Museum.  As  part  of  their  development  and 
neighborhood  programs,  the  Tenement 
Museum  chose  the  Gallery  for  their  regular 
outing  in  order  to  “check  out  something 
completely  different.  Meg  gave  a great  tour, 
and  I enjoyed  learning  about  the  history  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Building  (home  of  the 
Museum).  The  exhibit  has  definite  educa- 
tional value,  and  the  reference  to  early  west- 


ward expansion  and  the  building  of  America 
is  important  for  todays  students.  I have 
talked  to  several  friends,  suggesting  that 
they  stop  in  and  view  the  attractive  stock 
certificates,  but  I would  have  liked  to  see 
more  about  the  exploitation  of  workers  in 
the  railroad  industry,”  said  Mr.  Preston. 

Collections  Manager  Meg  Ventrudo  is 
the  curator  of  the  exhibit.  Holding  a grad- 
uate degree  in  History  from  George  Mason 
University  in  Virginia,  first  time  Curator 
Ms.  Ventrudo  said,  “It  is  interesting  and 
gratifying  to  start  an  exhibit  on  paper  and 
see  it  through  to  final,  tangible  results.”  Her 
museum-related  experience  includes  work- 
ing at  Gunston  Hall  Plantation  in  Virginia. 

Museum  Director  Diane  Moore  assist- 
ed in  researching  and  collecting  materials, 
and  Communications  Manager  Sarah 
Massey  also  helped.  “Diane  and  Meg  are 
both  great  resources  for  ideas  and  informa- 
tion. This  is  the  first  time  that  I have  con- 
tributed to  any  exhibit,  and  it  was  an  incred- 
ible experience  for  me,”  said  Ms.  Massey. 


For  Morton  Wagner,  the  opening  party 
for  “Connecting  the  Nation — A Century  of 
American  Railroads”  was  his  first  as  a 
Museum  Trustee.  “The  railroad  industry  is 
very  important  in  American  history,  and  the 
Museum  has  done  a wonderful  job  in  pre- 
senting the  information.  The  exhibit  points 
out  the  significance  of  the  railroad  in  the 
growth  of  America  and  reflects  the  many 
facets  of  the  industry,  like  the  influence  of 
the  scandalous  Robber  Barrons.  The  exhibit 
has  great  educational  value,  and  it  has  enter- 
tainment value,  as  well.” 

Intern  Joyce  Wallis  took  a break  from 
her  senior  year  studies  at  Marist  College  to 
attend  the  opening  party,  “I  am  very 
impressed  with  all  of  the  material  and  how 
the  Museum  put  it  together.  The  staff  thor- 
oughly covered  many  aspects  of  railroad 

financial  history,  yet  did  not  confuse  or  clut- 

• » 
ter  it. 

Ms.  Wallis,  while  working  with  the 
staff  in  the  summer  of  1996,  helped  in  the 
planning  and  development  of  the  new 
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The  Museum  thanks  the  following  contributors j 
new  and  old,  for  beginning  1997  with  their 
generous  donations. 


exhibit.  “Over  the  summer,  Meg  was  doing 
a lot  of  the  research.  I could  see  then  that  I 
would  like  this  exhibit  a lot.  Meg  included 
many  fine  details,  like  selling  railroad  bonds 
in  Europe  after  the  American  market  was 
saturated.  1 have  suggested  the  exhibit  to 
friends.” 

Ms.  Angela  Cox  and  the  Marketing 
and  Financial  Planning  units  of  Prudential 
Securities  visited  the  Gallery  in  December  of 
1996.  “Overall,  I was  really  amazed.  I think 
we  tend  to  forget  the  rich  history  we  have  in 
the  financial  industries,”  said  Ms.  Cox.  “For 
those  of  us  in  the  brokerage  industry, 
the  exhibit  reminds  us  of  the  people  and 
events  that  have  created  change  and  made 
a difference.  A few  things  stick  out  in 
my  mind  like  the  importance  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  old  photo  of  the 
subway  at  Columbus  Circle,  and,  personally, 
I love  the  antique  railroad  china.” 


Alexandar  Hamilton  Members 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Asher 
Mr.  John  E.  Herzog 
Mr.  Harry  A.  Jacobs,  Jr. 

Mr.  Charles  Sarowitz 

Mr.  John  Watson,  III 

Ms.  Ashley  Williams 

Mr.  Sidney  R.  Winters 

The  George  Leibert  Foundation 


Donor  Members 

Drs.  Edward  and  Elaine  Altman 

Mr.  Warren  K.  Hanscom 

Mr.  Richard  D.  Kaplan 

Mr.  David  Leinweber 

Mr.  Louis  A.  Lubrano 
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The  Museum  wishes  to  thank  Maria  L.  Pisoni,  president,  and  Peggy  Brennan,  past-president,  for  donating  the 
archive  of  the  Municipal  Bond  Women’s  Club  to  the  Museum’s  collection.  Above  is  a photo  ol  the  1952  annual  din- 
ner and  installation  of  officers  of  the  club.  We  would  also  like  to  thank  Harry  A.  Jacobs,  Jr.  of  Prudential  Securities 
for  his  recent  donation  of  Bache  corporate  memorabilia. 
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Trustee  Thomas  Asher 


By  Erica  E.  Wittman 


Thomas  J.  Asher,  an  Executive 
Vice-President  of  Smith  Barney 
and  Regional  Director  of  the 
Southeast  Region,  has  been  a trustee  of 
the  Museum  since  its  inception  in  1988. 
The  Atlanta  native  began  his  college  career 
as  a political  science  major  at  Cornell 
University.  Although  he  never  invested  in 
college,  he  was  eventually  influenced  by  his 
roommate,  John  E.  Herzog,  to  pursue  a 
career  in  finance.  Who  knew  then  that  John 
Herzog  would  later  be  the  founder  of  the 
Museum  of  American  Financial  History? 

Mr.  Asher  started  his  financial  career 
as  a stockbroker  at  Goodbody  &:  Co.  in 
1959.  In  1971,  he  joined  Robinson- 
Humphrey,  which  later  became  a subsidiary 
of  Smith  Barney.  Asher  climbed  the  corpo- 
rate ladder  to  become  Executive  Vice- 
President  and  Regional  Director  of  the 
Southeast  Region,  supervising  30  offices  in 
Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi.  When 
asked  how  he  achieved  these  successes,  he 
simply  answered,  “You  do  every  job  as  well 
as  you  possibly  can.  Then  just  let  the  chips 
fall  where  they  may.” 

In  the  individual  investor  and  client 
services  area,  Asher  has  worked  with  “hun- 
dreds or  even  thousands  of  clients  over  the 
years.  He  said  that  over  time,  people’s 
needs,  problems,  and  financial  concerns 
have  been  the  same,  such  as  saving  for  col- 
lege and  retirement.  His  love  for  his  work 
comes  from  knowing  that  his  clients  need 
and  respect  his  financial  advice.  He  hopes 


he  has  positively  affected  his  clients’  lives. 
“For  me,  the  financial  industry  is  about 
enriching  people,  not  about  personal  gain.” 

History  has  always  fascinated  Tom. 
Not  only  did  he  minor  in  history  in  college, 
but  he  is  also  a collector  of  antiquities.  “John 
and  I have  an  affinity  for  many  of  the  same 
things.”  From  a historian’s  perspective,  Asher 
said  he  believes  that  America’s  financial  his- 
tory parallels  the  growth  of  the  nation  and  is 
a significant  part  of  our  country’s  heritage. 
“Everyone  believes  that  their  time  (in  histo- 
ry) is  the  most  interesting  time,  and  this  is 
the  most  interesting  of  times.” 

The  growth  of  the  Museum  has  also 
delighted  Mr.  Asher.  “I  am  impressed  that 
the  Museum  has  suddenly  become  known  in 
the  investor  community.”  He  recognizes  that 
the  investment  firms  that  are  involved  with 
the  Museum  also  presently  hold  significant 
documents,  and  it  is  important  that  they  are 
preserved.  He  expressed  concern  that  we  do 
not  know  how  important  these  financial 
documents  are  until  they  are  lost.  Tom  relat- 
ed a story  of  “rescuing”  corporate  documents 
from  destruction  at  Robinson-Humphrey  in 
1971.  Some  of  the  documents  were  signed 
by  corporate  founders  in  the  1880s,  those 
who  contributed  to  the  development  of  the 
financial  industry  in  the  South. 

Mr.  Asher  would  like  to  see  the 
Museum  celebrate  and  enhance  the  tradi- 
tional aspects  of  investing.  “Even  graduates 
of  M.B.A.  programs  have  little  sense  of  the 
rich,  historical  tradition  of  American 
finance.  In  education,  I feel  there  should 
be  equal  focus  on  traditional  needs  and 
why  financial  markets  exist.”  He  feels  that 
the  Stock  Market  Game,  for  example,  has 
contributed  greatly  to  financial  education. 

When  asked  if  he  could  purchase 
something,  regardless  of  price  or  rarity,  and 
donate  it  to  the  Museum,  Asher  replied 
that  he  would  donate  one  of  the  posts  from 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  trading 
floor.  “I  think  we  have  taken  a lot  of  our 


industry’s  history  for  granted,  and  the  trad- 
ing post  represents  the  rich  tradition  of  the 
Stock  Exchange.  Because,  today,  stocks  are 
bought  and  sold  largely  via  the  computer, 
the  post  is  an  archaic,  but  symbolic,  con- 
cept of  bringing  buyers  and  sellers  togeth- 
er, which  is  all  the  more  reason  to  empha- 
size that  tradition.” 

Tom  Asher  has  been  actively  involved 
in  service  to  the  investment  industry.  In 
1994,  he  was  awarded  the  Georgia 
Securities  Association  Industry  Service 
Award.  Mr.  Asher  was  a member  of  the 
Chicago  Board  Options  Exchange,  has 
served  on  the  National  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  National  Association  of  Securities 
Dealers,  and  has  served  as  an  officer  of 
Carnegie  Capital  Management  Company, 
an  investment  advisor  based  in  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Asher’s  philanthropic  activities 
transcend  the  investment  industry  and  the 
Museum.  He  serves  as  trustee  of  many  com- 
munity service  groups  and  art  foundations, 
including  The  Rich  Foundation,  The  High 
Museum  of  Art,  The  Woodruff  Arts 
Alliance,  and  The  Atlanta  Alliance  for 
Developmental  Disabilities.  Tom  said  that 
working  with  art  gives  him  personal  plea- 
sure, and  he  feels  that  there  is  definitely  an 
interrelationship  between  history  and  art. 
Asher  is  a recipient  of  Atlanta’s  WX1A  TV 
annual  community  service  award  for  work 
with  people  with  developmental  disabilities. 

Mr.  Asher  is  involved  in  activities  other 
than  finance,  because  he  believes  that  “there 
is  a whole  other  world  out  there  to  explore.” 
Currently,  on  top  of  Tom’s  list  of  communi- 
ty service  projects  is  The  Howard  School.  At 
The  Howard  School,  300  students  with 
learning  disabilities  are  educated.  The  next 
project  for  Tom,  and  the  school,  is  to  open  a 
kindergarten  for  early  intervention. 

Author  Erica  E.  Wittman  is  a senior  at 
Marist  College  in  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 
She  will  be  completing  her  degree  in  Business 
Administration  in  May. 
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Some  of  the 
“little  start-ups” 
you^l  find  on 
The  Nasdaq 
Stock  Market. 


Looking  back  today,  it’s  hard  to  imagine 
that  just  over  17  years  ago 
Apple  Computer  began  as 
an  idea  in  a garage  in 
Santa  Clara  Valley, 

California. 

Or  that  a little  company 
that  offered  tmckers  a better 
two-way  radio  system  would  challenge  the 
biggest  company  on  earth  and  grow  into  the 

$12  billion  telecom- 
munications power- 
house, MCI. 

Or  that  in  1970,  a new  computerized  stock 
market  would  emerge  and  change  the  way  stocks 
have  been  traded  for  the  last  200  years. 

Today,  just  25  years  later,  Nasdaq  is 
trading  stock  in  more  companies  than 


any  other 
market  on 
earth. 


In  that  time 
we’ve  watched 
many  little 


start-up  companies  like  Intel, 
Microsoft  and  MCI  grow  into 
major  corporations. 

And  although 
Nasdaq  lists  companies 
with  market  values 
larger  than  $20  billion  and  as  small  as 
$10  million,  they  all  share  one 
thing  in  common.  A visionary 
approach  to  doing  business.  And 
a willingness  to  challenge  the  status  quo. 
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Where  will  the  MCIs,  Microsofts  and  Intels 
of  tomorrow  be  found?  The  same  place  you’ll 
find  the  MCIs,  Microsofts  and  Intels  of  today. 


NASDAq* 

The  stock  market  for 
the  next  100  years.' 
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Preferred  Stock:  The  Financial 

Innovation 

that  Saved  the  Railroads 


By  Brian  Grinder  and  Dan  Cooper 


The  following  is  excerpted  and  edited  from  “Applications  of  Financial 
History  in  the  Teaching  of  Modern  Finance,  ” which  was  published  in 
the  Spring/Summer  1995  issue  (Volume  5,  Number  1)  of  Financial 

Practice  and  Education. 
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At  First  glance,  preferred  stock 
seems  a curious  and  insignifi- 
cant financial  instrument.  Its 
origins  and  use  are  generally  not  much  of  a 
concern  in  introductory  finance  courses. 
Typically  students  are  given  a brief  descrip- 
tion of  preferred  stock  and  are  taught  that 
it  is  a perpetuity  and  thus  quite  easy  to 
value.  Preferred  stock,  however,  played  an 
important  role  in  the  development  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  also  an  early  example  of 
financial  innovation.  A topic  that  has 
received  a great  deal  of  attention  lately 
given  the  Orange  County  California  and 
Baring’s  Bank  scandals.  In  this  column  we 
explore  the  innovative  use  of  preferred 
stock  in  creating  the  nation’s  rail  system. 

The  Problem:  Limited  access 
to  critical  additional  capital 

Author  Jonathan  Baskin  notes  that  in  the 
early  nineteenth  century,  railroad  and  canal 
companies  in  Great  Britain  were  having 
difficulty  raising  capital  to  complete  con- 
struction. Preliminary  estimates  of  the 
costs  of  building  these  transportation  sys- 
tems were  usually  greatly  underestimated. 
However,  current  shareholders  were 
unwilling  to  have  their  shares  diluted  by  a 
new  common  stock  issue  and  new  debt 
issues  were  not  possible  because  of  govern- 
ment restrictions  on  debt  levels.  Thus  these 
firms  found  themselves  stuck  between  the 
proverbial  “rock  and  a hard  place.” 

Similarly,  in  the  United  States,  accord- 


ing to  George  Heberton  Evans,  Jr.  in 
“Preferred  Stock  in  the  United  States:  1850- 
1878,"  many  railroad  and  canal  companies 
were  experiencing  financial  distress  and 
were  unable  to  raise  Rinds  by  issuing  ordi- 
nary stock.  Further  aggravating  the  situation 
was  the  fact  that  states  that  had  provided 
much  of  the  debt  financing  for  railroads  and 
canals  were  becoming  much  more  reluctant 
to  provide  additional  debt.  Some  railroads 
also  needed  to  replace  roadbeds  and  rails. 
Evidently  there  had  been  much  experimen- 
tation with  rail  gauges  (the  size  and  spacing 
of  the  rails)  and  roadbed  construction  (the 
foundation  for  the  rails)  so  that  many  of  the 
early  rail  systems  were  incompatible,  ineffi- 
cient, or  poorly  constructed. 


Resolution:  Financial  innovation 
occurs  by  creating  a new  type  of 
financial  security 

The  railroad  companies  of  England  were 
the  first  to  use  preferred  stock  to  raise  cap- 
ital. Preferred  stock  resolved  the  above 
mentioned  problems  because  firms  were 
able  to  raise  capital  without  violating  gov- 
ernment debt  level  restrictions  and  com- 
mon shares  were  not  diluted  by  the 
issuance  of  new  common  shares.  Investors 
were  induced  to  purchase  preferred  stock 
because  of  its  higher  fixed  dividend. 

In  the  United  States  prior  to  1850 
preferred  stock  tended  to  be  issued  rarely 
and  only  when  a firm  was  in  financial  dis- 
Continued  on  page  15 
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Great  prices  are  just  the  beginning. 
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Mohawk  & Hudson  Railroad  Company  certificate,  signed  by  John  Jacob  Astor, 
sold  for  $8,250  at  the  R.M.  Smythe  January  24-25,  1997  Strasburg  Stock  & Bond  Auction. 


Experience.  Trust.  Reputation.  Research. 

These  are  some  of  the  many  concerns  that  affect  consignors’  decisions 
in  selecting  an  auction  firm  to  sell  their  material.  Fortunately, 

R.M.  Smythe  makes  your  choice  easier  by  consistently 
delivering  on  all  aspects  that  are  important  to  consignors. 

This  includes  getting  the  best  possible  price. 

To  discuss  consigning  your  material,  or  to  order  our  thoroughly  researched, 
lavishly  illustrated  catalogues  ($15.00  each),  please  give  us  a call. 

The  next  stock,  bond,  and  banknote  auction  is  June  21,  1997,  in  Memphis,  TN. 
For  more  information  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.rm-smythe.com 

800-622-1880,  212-942-1880,  fax:  212-908-4047 
26  Broadway,  Suite  271,  New  York,  NY  10004-1701 
e-mail:  info@rm-smythe.com 


Where  historic  paper  collections  of  the  world 
are  researched,  auctioned,  bought  and  sold. 
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cress.  Evans  points  out  that  railroads  fre- 
quently put  off  reorganization  by  paying 
interest  on  bonds  with  preferred  stock. 
When  the  emergency  passed,  preferred 
stock  automatically  converted  to  common 
stock.  Thus,  in  the  early  1800s,  preferred 
stock  was  much  more  like  common  stock 
than  debt  because  it  was  assumed  chat  in 
the  future  the  preferred  shares  would  con- 
vert to  common  stock. 

After  1850,  preferred  stock  began  to 
be  issued  more  or  less  on  a permanent  basis, 
still  primarily  by  rail  companies.  Preferred 
stock  continued  to  evolve  and  increasingly 
was  allowed  participation  rights  (participat- 
ing in  earnings  beyond  the  stated  preferred 
dividend).  Voting  rights,  which  prior  to 
1850  were  the  same  as  those  of  common 
stock,  became  more  limited.  Voluntary 
conversion  was  much  more  common  and 
different  classes  of  preferred  stock  were 
issued.  In  the  United  States,  preferred  stock 
was  still  very  much  the  domain  of  railroads 
until  the  late  1870s  when  firms  in  other 
industries  began  issuing  it 

Baskin  argues  that  once  preferred 


stock  became  a permanent  source  of 
financing,  it  was  much  more  like  debt  than 
equity.  Investors  who  may  have  been  hesi- 
tant to  invest  in  common  stock  were 
drawn  to  preferred  stock.  Despite  the  fact 
that  preferred  stock  dividend  payments 
were  less  certain  than  interest  payments, 
the  regular  stream  of  preferred  dividends 
were  cumulative  (all  preferred  dividends  in 
arrears  had  to  be  paid  before  any  common 
dividends  could  be  paid)  and  was  much 
easier  to  price  than  common  stock. 
Preferred  stock,  therefore,  served  as  a tran- 
sitional security  successfully  filling  the  gap 
between  traditional  debt  and  equity.  This 
innovative  security  ultimately  led  to 

Sources 

Baskin,  Jonathan  Barron,  “The 
Development  of  Corporate  Financial 
Markets  in  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
1600-1914:  Overcoming  Asymmetric 
Information,”  Business  History  Review, 
Summer  1988:  199-237. 

Evans,  George  Heberton,  Jr.,  “The  Early 
History  of  Preferred  Stock  in  the  United 


increased  investment  in  common  stock  by 
allowing  industry  outsiders  and  other  risk 
averse  investors  the  opportunity  to  try  a 
“little”  equity  before  buying  traditional 
common  stock. 

Application  to  finance  today: 

The  need  to  understand  how  financial 
innovation  occurs  is  critical  to  modern 
students  of  finance. 

Today’s  financial  environment  is  producing 
numerous  complex  and  sophisticated 
financial  innovations.  Indeed  in  some  cases 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  need  for  the 
innovation.  Derivatives,  notes  Ida  Picker  in 
“The  Daffier  Side  of  Derivatives,”  are 
sometimes  “wacky.”  For  example,  there  are 
volatility  futures,  catastrophe  futures,  pol- 
lution rights  swaps,  barge  freight  rate 
swaps,  etc.  Most  of  these  new  innovations 
are  very  difficult  to  price.  Of  course  the 
trick  in  creating  a successful  financial  inno- 
vation is  still  to  meet  the  needs  of  both  the 
sellers  and  the  buyers.  By  going  back  to  a 
time  when  a fairly  straightforward  instru- 
ment, preferred  stock,  was  a financial  inno- 
vation that  met  the  needs  of  both  sellers 
and  buyers,  it  is  easier  to  show  students  the 
value  of  introducing  new  financial  prod- 
ucts to  the  market.  We  are  convinced  that 
looking  at  the  origins  of  preferred  stock  is 
a great  way  to  begin  a discussion  of  finan- 
cial innovations  in  today’s  world. 

An  understanding  of  why  preferred 
stock  was  originally  issued  and  how  it 
evolved  through  the  years  also  helps  the 
student  better  understand  the  dynamic 
nature  of  the  financial  marketplace.  It  is 
useful  to  take  the  time  to  note  that  the  cre- 
ation of  a reliable  national  transportation 
system  was  crucial  to  establishing  America’s 
future  strength  and  economic  success. 
Preferred  stock  can  hardly  be  considered 
curious  or  insignificant  given  the  impor- 
tance of  the  security  in  our  past.  033 


States,”  American  Economic  Review, 
March  1929:  43-58. 

Evans,  George  Heberton,  Jr.,  “Preferred 
Stock  in  the  United  States:  1850-1878,” 
American  Economic  Review,  March 
1931:  56-62. 

Picker,  Ida,  “The  Daffier  Side  of 
Derivatives,”  Institutiotial  Investor, 
February  1993:  94-98. 
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Certain  Expeditions 
Against  0 Indians 

By  Sanford  J.  Mock 
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In  1852,  Californians  purchased  bonds  in  order  to  battle  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  area. 


In  1852,  the  State  of  California  autho- 
rized a $100  seven  percent  interest,  10 
year  maturity  bond  “For  War 
Indebtedness.”  The  special  purpose  of  the 
issue  was,  “...  for  the  payment  of  expenses 
of  certain  expeditions  against  the  Indians.” 
Are  we  talking  about  reel-life  action,  as  in 
the  movies,  or  real  life?  Unfortunately,  the 
answer  appears  to  be  the  latter.  Here  we 
trace  the  sorry  story  that  led  Californians 
to  war  against  the  original  inhabitants  of 
that  territory. 

“The  Land  of  the  Free”  was  a fair  title 
for  North  America  when  the  original  popu- 
lation, the  Indians,  had  the  continent  to 
themselves.  But  that  freedom  in  the  western 
region  of  what  is  today  the  United  States, 
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would  soon  be  lost  when  Spain  invaded 
California  in  1769.  Between  then  and  1823, 
the  Conquistadors  established  a chain  of 
forts  and  21  Franciscan  missions  from  San 
Diego  in  the  South  to  Sonoma  in  the  North. 

Comparatively,  the  Indians  were  ill- 
equipped  for  defense  against  the 
Conquistadors.  Their  culture  was  basically 
passive  and  friendly,  and  they  were  both 
naive  and  tolerant  of  other  religions. 
Clustered  in  small  tribal  units,  they  were 
no  match  for  the  aggressive,  authoritarian 
Hispanics,  who  understood  the  processes 
of  conquest  and  colonization  very  well 
after  two  centuries  in  Mexico. 

The  purpose  of  the  Franciscan  mis- 
sions was  to  create  economic  support  for 


the  military  and  clergy,  to  assimilate  the 
indigenous  population  into  Hispanic  soci- 
ety, and  to  convert  them  to  Catholicism 
from  their  polytheistic  practices.  Indians 
were  attracted  to  the  missions  as  one  path 
of  escape  from  the  depredations  of  the 
white  man.  Once  taken  into  the  missions, 
where  they  were  lured  by  free  food  and 
gifts,  they  became  virtual  prisoners.  The 
Franciscan  Fathers  might  have  been  kind, 
but  the  control  of  the  population  rested 
with  the  military.  Whipping  with  a barbed 
lash,  for  both  men  and  women,  was  an 
example  of  mission  discipline. 

Inoculation  of  Catholicism  into  the 
indigenous  belief  systems  never  really 
worked,  so  the  mission  of  the  missions 
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failed.  Of  the  70,000  Indians  gathered  in 
the  missions  in  the  early  Spanish  period, 
the  “converts”  were  reduced  to  a slim 
15,000  by  the  1830s.  Crowded  living  con- 
ditions which  bred  disease,  an  altered  diet 
consisting  of  less  meat,  long  hours  ol 
relentless  labor,  and  a gen- 
eral malaise  induced  by 
their  de  facto  captivity  con- 
tributed to  this  population 
decline. 

There  was  political 
change  in  the  area  in  1822. 

War  for  independence 
between  Mexico  and  Spain 
culminated  with  California 
becoming  an  independent 
Mexican  state.  In  theory,  the 
Indians  were  to  have  politi- 
cal equality.  In  practice,  the 
mission  system  continued, 
primarily  because  the 
Spanish-speaking  popula- 
tion was  dependent  upon 
forced  Indian  labor. 

In  1848,  the  total  pop- 
ulation of  Native  Americans 
in  California  had  been  deci- 
mated to  only  about 
100,000.  Although  the 
group  had  been  diminished 
by  warfare  and  disease,  the 
society  might  have  recovered 
and  survived  had  it  not  been 
for  the  next  and  most  over- 
whelming invasion,  that  of 
the  Anglo-Americans. 

The  United  States  had 
coveted  California  for  some 
time.  As  early  as  1835,  attempts  were  made 
to  bring  about  succession  of  the  province. 
In  1845,  the  US  Consul  at  Monterey  was 
involved  in  these  efforts,  supported  by  a 
tiny  minority  of  American  residents. 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia  were  also 
interested  parties,  each  looking  to  further 
its  own  expansionist  ambitions. 

The  administration  ol  James  K.  Polk 
heard  the  callings  of  “manifest  destiny,”  the 
belief  that  America  was  divinely  destined  to 
rule  from  sea  to  shining  sea.  Polk,  like  his  pre- 
decessor Andrew  Jackson,  had  tried  to  buy 
California  (and  New  Mexico)  from  Mexico. 
When  the  Mexican  government  refused,  in 
1845,  Polk  ordered  “Old  Rough  and  Ready” 


General  Zachary  Taylor  into  action. 

A trumped-up  provocation,  based  on 
the  United  States’  boundary  assertions,  led 
to  war  with  Mexico  in  May  of  1846. 
General  Taylor  became  a national  hero  by 
defeating  Mexican  General  Antonio  Lopez 


de  Santa  Ana  in  1847.  He  was  elected 
President  the  following  year,  when  the 
Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  ended  the 
war,  and  Mexico  ceded  California  to  the 
United  States. 

The  stage  was  now  set  for  the  popula- 
tion explosion  of  westward  migrants  that 
would  profoundly  affect  the  Native 
Americans.  On  January  24,  1848,  gold  was 
discovered  at  the  mill  of  John  A.  Sutter,  a 
wealthy  Swiss.  An  employee  of  the  mill, 
James  A.  Marshall  found  the  gold  on  the 
American  River,  and  the  news  spread  like 
lightning. 

A stampede  began,  not  of  buffalo,  but 
of  thousands  of  gold  crazed  men.  The  new 


immigrants  to  California  were  not  only 
Americans,  but  Mexicans,  South 
Americans,  and  Europeans,  and  they 
poured  into  San  Francisco  and  the  sur- 
rounding “gold  country”  within  a few 
months.  This  new  population  more  than 
doubled  the  pre-existing 
group,  disrupting  all  pat- 
terns of  life. 

Although  some  were 
hired  to  do  the  rough  work 
of  mining,  most  Native 
Americans,  wherever  they 
were,  were  considered  to  be 
“in  the  way”  by  the  new  set- 
tlers. Hostilities  followed 
the  miners  wherever  they 
went,  since  they  callously 
refused  to  respect  any  rights 
of  the  Native  Americans. 
Indian  villages  were  over- 
run. Women  were  raped  or 
even  kidnapped  to  be  con- 
cubines. Men  were  casually 
murdered,  and  the  food 
supply  of  the  indigenous 
peoples  was  systematically 
destroyed. 

The  Indians  retaliated 
with  equal  ferocity,  resulting 
in  vigilante  campaigns  of 
the  settlers  in  which  “hos- 
tiles,”  including  women  and 
children,  were  murdered. 

“The  only  good  Indian 
is  a dead  Indian,”  was  the 
cruel  slogan  of  the  invading 
pioneers.  In  the  1880s,  his- 
torian Hubert  Howe 
Bancroft,  indignantly  and  embarrassingly 
declared,  “The  California  valley...  can 
boast...  of  a hundred  or  two  of  as  brutal 
butcherings  on  the  part  of  our  honest  min- 
ers and  brave  pioneers,  as  any  area. . . in  our 
republic.”  Then  he  added,  with  sympathy, 
and  also  common  prejudice,  “The  poor 
natives  of  California  had  neither  the 
strength  nor  intelligence  to  unite  in  any 
formidable  numbers;  hence,  when  now 
and  then  one  of  them  plucked  up  the 
courage  to  defend  his  wife  and  little  ones, 
or  to  retaliate  for  one  of  the  many  outrages 
that  were  constantly  being  perpetrated 
upon  them  by  white  persons,  sufficient 
excuse  was  offered  for  the  miners  and  set- 
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tiers  to  shoot  down  any  Indians  they  met, 
old  or  young,  innocent  or  guilty,  friendly 
or  hostile,  until  their  appetite  for  blood 
was  appeased.” 

Before  the  Civil  War,  admission  to 
statehood  of  each  new  territory  was  fash- 
ioned on  compromise  and  conflict  over 
whether  to  ordain  slavery  or  freedom.  The 
admission  of  California  in  1850  was  forged 
over  that  fire  and  banked  into  freedom’s 
pocket.  The  western  frontier  state,  while 
unconcerned  with  subjugation  of  blacks, 
had,  as  we  have  painfully  seen,  its  own  spe- 
cial brand  of  slavery  and  its  own  resident  vic- 
tims, the  Native  Americans.  After  statehood, 
it  was  just  more  of  the  same  for  the 
California  Indians.  They  were  consistently 
subjugated  to  slave  raids  to  supply  servants 
for  the  towns  and  ranches.  Capturing  and 
selling  Indians  became  a business.  The 
Caucasian  population  could  do  almost  any- 
thing with  impunity,  since  the  Native 
Americans  held  the  status  of  quasi-enemies, 
as  confirmed  by  the  certificate  shownhere. 
Under  the  aegis  of  the  Federal  Government, 
implemented  by  a frequently  corrupt  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  the  indigenous  people 


throughout  the  country  were  consistently 
and  illegally  deprived  of  their  land. 

One  by  one,  the  principal  chiefs 
across  the  country  led  their  people  to  reser- 
vations— the  poorest  land,  the  worst  of  cli- 
mates. There,  the  “Great  White  Father” 
provided  for  them,  at  barely  sustenance 
levels.  When  the  Federal  Government 
authorized  grants  of  cattle,  blankets,  and 
flour,  these  much-needed  products  were 
only  delivered  in  part,  the  largest  portion 
going  to  enrich  the  bureau  agents. 

Fighting  over  territory  continued 
nationwide  for  another  40  years,  with 
Indians  everywhere  gradually,  grudgingly, 
but  inexorably,  giving  ground,  both  real 
estate  and  position. 

The  Indian  Wars  finally  culminated 
on  December  29,  1890,  at  Wounded  Knee, 
South  Dakota.  There,  an  altercation  with 
soldiers  resulted  in  the  murder  of  the  Great 
Chief  of  the  Sioux,  Sitting  Bull.  Within 
minutes,  200  Indians — men,  women,  and 
children — and  60  soldiers  were  killed. 

Significant  organized  resistance  by 
the  Indians  ended  after  that  and  survival 
on  the  reservations  became  the  way  ol  life. 


Looking  again  at  the  California  “war 
bond”  on  page  16,  we  note  a provision 
which  reveals  public  policy  not  only  in 
California,  but  in  Washington  as  well.  The 
state  treasurer  will  redeem  the  bond  for 
$100  on  May  2,  1862,  “Provided  the  same 
be  not  sooner  paid  from  Rinds  anticipated 
in  said  Act  to  be  derived  from  the 

Government  of  the  United  States ” 

Apparently,  there  was  a prior  agree- 
ment authorized  by  Congress  to  assume 
the  state’s  obligation  some  time  before  the 
1 0 year  maturity. 

Did  the  United  States  have  similar 
arrangements  with  other  states  which  were 
still  fighting  the  Native  Americans? 
Probably  so,  to  our  everlasting  shame.  H23 

Sources 

The  California  Indians,  edited  by  R.  F. 

Heizer  and  M.  A.  Whipple 
The  Encyclopedia  Brittanica 
Fighting  Indians  in  the  West,  by  Martin  F. 

Schmitt  and  Dee  Brown 
Native  Americans  of  California  and  Nevada, 
by  Jack  D.  Forbes 
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Between  1800  and  1850,  the  United  States  acquired  vast  tracks  of 
land,  stretching  its  borders  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  Louisiana  Purchase  of  1803  doubled  the  size  of  the 
country,  and  the  Mexican  War  of  1847  further  extended  its  land 
acquisitions.  Americans  felt  it  was  their  manifest  destiny  to  settle 
the  continent.  Gold  was  discovered  along  the  American  River  in 
1848  and  throughout  the  Sacramento  Valley  in  1849.  The  new 
wealth  stimulated  the  commerce,  manufacturing,  and  trade  of  the 
entire  Eastern  section  of  the  country,  creating  a new  perception  of 
the  “Wild  West.”  California,  previously  the  land  of  only  a few 
American  adventurers,  was  seen  as  a land  of  vast  economic  wealth 
and  natural  resources.  The  migration  of  hundreds  of  thousands  to 
California  and  surrounding  area,  a result  of  the  Gold  Rush,  was  to 
be  the  groundwork  for  the  later  settlement  of  the  entire  continen- 
tal United  States. 

In  1850,  the  United  States  Government  commissioned  a land 
survey  lor  possible  routes  of  the  first  transcontinental  railroad.  On 
the  verge  of  the  Civil  War,  attention  turned  West  as  the  country 
decided  on  the  route  that  would  connect  what  seemed  like  two  dif- 
ferent countries,  the  East  and  California.  Deciding  the  best  route 
to  the  West  brought  great  public  attention  and  Congressional 


debate,  because  it  was  thought  that  the  railroad  would  bring  pros- 
perity wherever  it  went.  Beginning  in  1 853,  there  would  be  a great 
division  and  rivalry  over  which  of  two  routes  would  better  suite  the 
needs  of  the  nation,  one  through  the  North  by  way  of  Chicago  to 
Portland  and  the  other  through  the  South  by  way  of  Texas.  The 
secession  of  the  South  from  the  Union  in  1861  was  the  determin- 
ing factor — the  rail  was  to  go  through  Chicago. 

In  1862,  with  a greater  vision  for  his  country,  President 
Abraham  Lincoln  passed  legislation  allowing  two  companies,  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  and  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  generous 
government  contracts  to  encourage  construction.  The  incredible 
sums  of  money  spent  and  gained  by  these  two  American  railroads 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  enough  to  generate 
some  tall  tales.  With  owners  investing  their  private  fortunes,  with 
Government  offering  generous  subsidies,  and  with  slick  business 
practices,  like  the  Credit  Mobilier,  the  stage  was  set  for  outrageous 
profits  in  the  West. 

Many  financiers  and  laborers  rose  to  the  challenging  task  of 
connecting  the  nation  by  means  of  a transcontinental  railroad.  This 
feat  was  accomplished  on  May  10,  1869,  by  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  and  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 


The  driving  of  the  last  spike  of  the  first  transcontinental  railroad.  On  May  10,  1869,  the  Central  Pacific  and 
the  Union  Pacific  completed  their  goal  of  connecting  the  nation  at  Promontory  Point,  Utah. 
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The  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  and 
the  “Big  Five” — no,  the  “Big  Four” 

One  of  the  earliest  figures  connected  with  the  transcontinental  rail- 
road was  Theodore  Judah.  A merchant  from  Sacramento,  Judah  set 
out  with  great  determination  to  find  an  overland  route  through  the 
formidable  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  in  1860.  After  he  found  a 
bearable  pass,  he  mapped  the  route  and  founded  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  Co.  in  1861.  Having  brought  in  tour  partners,  Judah 
found  that  he  disagreed  with  some  of  their  business  mores. 
According  to  Historian  David  McCulloch,  “Judah  was  the  odd  man 
out — impractical,  impatient,  and  quarrelsome  over  business  ethics.” 
He  decided  to  try  to  buy  the  company  back,  and  he  set  out  for  New 
York  to  raise  the  needed  funds.  In  the  fall  of  1862,  and  in  obscuri- 
ty, Judah  died  ofYellow  Fever  that  he  caught  while  crossing  Panama. 

Leland  Stamford,  Mark  Hopkins,  Charles  Crocker,  and  Collis 
Huntington,  later  to  be  known  as  the  “Big  Four,”  incorporated  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  and  received  a state  charter  in 
1861  to  build  in  California.  I he  Big  Four  were  well-experienced 
in  financing,  having  made  large  fortunes  in  gold  mining  and  relat- 
ed business  in  northern  California. 

The  first  transcontinental  rail  consisted  of  1,700  miles, 
stretching  from  Omaha,  Nebraska  to  Sacramento,  California.  The 
construction  was  performed  by  over  20,000  men.  The  most  difficult 
area  to  lay  tracks  through  was  a 100  mile  stretch  through  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains.  Charles  Crocker  held  the  rigorous  job  of  creating 
an  efficient  work  force  and  material  supply  line  for  the  Central  Pacific 


Railroad.  California  supplied  much-needed  timber  but  few  other  raw 
materials.  Iron  was  imported  from  the  East  by  Cape  Horn,  a six  month 
trip.  A labor  shortage  occurred,  because  most  able-bodied  men  were 
mining  for  gold  in  California.  Crocker  decided  to  hire  some  of  the 
newly-immigrated  Chinese,  who  were  attracted  to  California  after 
hearing  of  the  vast  quantities  of  gold  available  in  the  hills. 

The  result  of  a week  long  experiment  of  utilizing  the  available 
Chinese  labor  was  of  valuable  consequence.  Crocker  learned  that 
the  Chinese  worked  efficiently  and  competently,  and  they  also  were 
appeased  with  lower  wages.  The  Chinese  accepted  a wage  that  was 
one-seventh  less  than  the  wage  paid  to  the  white  men,  $30  and  $35 
per  month  respectively.  The  6,000  Chinese,  nine  of  every  10  work- 
ers, that  he  would  eventually  employ  on  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  were  tagged  “Crocker’s  Army.” 

The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  and 
the  Scandalous  Thomas  C.  Durant 

Thomas  C.  Durant  and  his  colleagues  on  the  Union  Pacific  had 
previous  railroad  and  financing  experience  with  railroads  like  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  Railroad.  Combine  the  sharp  business 
skills  of  the  men  with  the  generous  government  subsidies  and  the 
result  was  an  investor’s  dream  come  true.  Yet,  raising  funds  for  con- 
struction and  balancing  the  books  to  generate  profit  were  not  nec- 
essarily the  toughest  tasks  for  the  Union  Pacific.  What  lay  ahead  for 
the  construction  crew  in  the  East,  through  the  Great  Plains,  may 
have  been  the  larger  obstacle. 
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Government  subsidies  were  a major  attraction  to  the 
directors  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  and  Union 
Pacific  Railroad.  Logically,  the  Government  attempt- 
ed to  create  an  environment  that  fostered  competi- 
tion and  production  on  the  transcontinental  railroad. 
President  Abraham  Lincoln  signed  the  Pacific 
Railroad  Act  in  1862  granting  subsidies  of  $16,000 
per  mile  for  track  constructed  in  the  plains;  $32,000 
per  mile  for  sections  between  the  ranges;  and 
$48,000  per  mile  in  the  mountain  ranges. 

In  today’s  terms,  these  dollar  figures  equal 
$816,000,  $1,631,000,  and  $2,441,000  respec- 
tively, assuming  a three  percent  rate  of  inflation 
per  year. 

In  The  Railroad  Builders,  author  John  Moody,  refer- 
ring to  the  returns  of  the  Credit  Mobilier  Company, 
states,  “The  records  indicate  that  the  profits  which 
accrued  through  the  Credit  Mobilier  and  in  other 
ways  in  the  construction  up  to  the  opening  in  1869 
exceeded  fifty  millions  of  dollars.”  In  today’s  terms, 
again  assuming  a three  percent  rate  of  inflation,  fifty 
million  dollars  equals  over  $2,198,542,000 — quite 
a profit! 


On  the  Union  Pacific  crew  in  the  East  another  army  was 
retained.  The  route  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  through 
Nebraska,  was  also  drawn  through  the  territories  set  aside  by  the 
Government  for  Native  American  reservations.  The  crew  broke  fed- 
eral treaties  by  building  through  Sioux,  Arapaho,  and  Cheyenne 
country.  In  1866,  employees  of  the  Union  Pacific  defended  track 
construction  against  67  attacks.  Grenville  Dodge,  chief  engineer  of 
the  transcontinental  project  for  the  Union  Pacific,  contacted  the 
Commander  of  the  Military  Division  of  the  West,  General  William 
T.  Sherman,  about  the  battles  waged  by  the  Native  Americans,  fear- 
ing an  end  to  construction.  By  diminishing  natural  resources  and 
supplies,  the  Indians  would  no  longer  challenge  the  iron  horse. 
General  Sherman  knew  the  bison  was  the  source  of  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter  for  the  Plains  tribes.  The  railroad,  by  bisecting  great 
herds  of  bison,  provided  a source  of  transportation  for  hunters,  and 
sped  up  the  bison’s  elimination. 

Mother  earth  and  mother  nature  also  posed  problems.  The 
seven  year  project  to  connect  the  nation  by  way  of  the  transconti- 
nental railroad  faced  phenomenal  geological  and  geographical 
adversity.  Modern  methods  of  demolition  were  not  yet  in  use,  and 
many  laborers  for  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  died  while  handling 
dynamite  used  to  blast  through  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains. 
Work  moved  slowly  through  solid  granite;  a twelve  inch  hole  for 
the  placement  of  blasting  powder  demanded  24  hours  of  labor. 
Geologically,  the  Central  Pacific  faced  extreme  weather  in  1866. 
Mother  Nature  dropped  snow  on  the  construction  site,  forcing 


laborers  to  build  sheds  for  cover,  while  trying  to  keep  the  tracks 
clear.  In  the  East,  the  Union  Pacific  also  faced  physical  hardships. 
The  Plains  states  offer  some  of  the  most  inclement  weather  and 
intense  temperatures  of  the  country,  measuring  through  the  year 
from  highs  of  1 10  degrees  to  lows  of  below  zero. 

The  labor  crews  of  the  railroads  overcame  the  human  and 
physical  hurdles,  yet  there  were  financing  problems  to  face,  as  well. 
The  Union  Pacific  met  capital  difficulties  in  1865,  in  the  middle  of 
construction.  At  that  time,  Oakes  & Oliver  Ames  came  to  the  aid  of 
Durant  and  the  Union  Pacific  by  investing  over  a million  dollars  of 
their  own  funds  and  raising  another  one  and  a half  million  from 
investors — averting  a shutdown  of  construction.  The  Ames  brothers 
became  major  figures  in  the  life  of  the  Union  Pacific,  with  Oliver 
Ames  serving  as  president  of  the  company  from  1866 — 1871. 

Government  Financing  and  Public  Opinion 

The  Government  not  only  donated  large  sums  of  money  per  mile 
to  each  of  the  two  railroad  companies  but  also  gave  ownership  of 
the  surrounding  lands  to  the  railroad  companies.  The  land  grant 
was  an  enormous  attraction  to  railroad  investors.  The  area  donated 
by  the  government  was  12,800  acres  to  the  mile,  in  alternate  sec- 
tions, contiguous  to  their  lines.  An  impediment  to  construction  of 
the  first  transcontinental  railroad  was  public  opinion.  As  with  any 


Four  percent,  35  year  bond,  dated  March,  1911,  denominated 
in  French  Francs  and  British  Pounds. 
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Government  initiated  investment,  public  sentiment  is  important  and 
the  public  did  not  appear  to  adopt  a positive  attitude  toward  the 
transcontinental  railroad.  Although  the  charge  to  build  was  opti- 
mistically embraced  by  business  owners,  the  public  did  not  invest, 
according  to  author  John  Moody  in  The  Railroad  Builders.  Americans 
were  already  buying  Government  bonds  to  support  the  war  effort. 

It  took  a contest  to  sway  public  opinion — a race  to  Salt  Lake 
City.  The  directors  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  those  of  the  Central 
Pacific  had  set  their  sights  on  Salt  Lake  City,  knowing  that  it  was 
already  a large  merchant  town.  Whichever  line  got  there  first  would 
win  the  lucrative  Salt  Lake  business.  It  became  a rivalry  between 
the  two  organizations  to  build,  and  the  nation  watched  in  antici- 
pation to  see  which  line  would  win  the  contest. 

Financing  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Credit 
Mobilier  Company 

By  today’s  standards,  the  business  practices  of  Charles  Durant, 
other  Union  Pacific  directors,  and  government  officials  are  consid- 
ered scandalous.  In  the  1860s,  some  may  have  thought  their 
financing  was  slick,  but  the  men  involved  in  creating  outstanding 
dividends  for  Union  Pacific  stock  holders  were  never  convicted  of 
wrong-doing.  “During  the  fever  of  post-war  prosperity  Durant,  the 
Ames  brothers,  and  their  associates  had  been  able  to  lift  the  capi- 
talization in  bonds  and  stocks  of  the  railroad  from  an  estimated 
$50,000,000  to  $1 1 1 ,000,000  distributed  throughout  the  world  in 
the  fervid  manner  of  Jay  Cooke’s  government  loans,”  states 


Historian  Matthew  Josephson  in  The  Robber  Barons,  the  Great 
American  Capitalists. 

The  directors  of  the  Union  Pacific  contracted  with  themselves 
for  exorbitant  fees  to  build  the  railroad,  twice  the  estimates  of  engi- 
neers. In  fact,  the  first  engineer  of  the  Union  Pacific  Peter  A.  Dey, 
resigned  after  being  pressured  by  Durant  to  change  the  construc- 
tion estimates  from  $30,000  to  $50,000  per  mile. 

Durant  and  company  were  responsible  for  the  famous  Credit 
Mobilier  scandal  of  1873.  The  idea  behind  the  Credit  Mobilier 
company  was  simple — set  up  a holding  company  into  which  all  the 
gains  Irom  the  Union  Pacific  could  flow.  The  owners  of  the  Union 
Pacific  realized  how  much  money  could  be  made  using  inflated  esti- 
mates while  contracting  with  each  other,  as  opposed  to  simply  trans- 
porting goods.  “When  the  Credit  Mobilier  declared  its  first  divi- 
dend— $2,500,000  in  Union  Pacific  bonds,  and  the  same  in  stock, 
or  100  percent  on  the  capital! — Credit  Mobilier  stock  boomed  to 
$260  a share,  the  enriched  statesmen  brimmed  over  with  their  deep 
‘friendship’,”  states  Matthew  Josephson.  Some  political  figures 
involved  include  representative  of  Ohio  and  future  President  James 
A.  Garfield,  as  well  as  future  Vice-President  Schuyler  Colfax. 
Garfield,  Colfax,  and  others  were  stockholders  of  the  Credit 
Mobilier,  but  they  purchased  their  shares  for  little  or  nothing. 

Next  Stop:  Anticlimax,  Utah,  USA 

Scandalous  financing  practices  aside,  the  transcontinental  rail- 
road was  a monstrous  undertaking  for  the  1860s.  Without  modern 

( Continued  on  Page  36) 


A $10,000,  six  percent  U.S.  Treasury  bond  issued  on  behalf  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  dated  January  29,  1869. 

The  certificate  is  a very  rare  example  of  this  type  of  financing. 
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High  Prices  and  Good  Fun 
Realized  at  Strasburg  ’97 

by  Ted  White 


January  is  usually  the  month  that 
makes  most  people  think  of  sit- 
ting next  to  a warm  fire,  sipping  a 
cup  of  hot  chocolate.  For  some,  it’s  speed- 
ing down  a slope  as  fast  as  they  can  with- 
out doing  bodily  damage  to  themselves. 
For  others,  it  may  mean  a great  time  to 
escape  the  cold  and  snow  for  the  warmth 
of  the  beaches  in  the  islands.  However,  for 
those  of  us  involved  in  scripophily,  it 
means  only  one  thing...  STRASBURG! 
This  January  24  through  26  was  no  differ- 
ent than  other  years,  except  for  the  fact 
that  this  was  the  10th  Anniversary  of  the 
Strasburg  Stock  and  Bond  Show  and 
Auction.  Held  annually  at  the  Historic 
Strasburg  Inn  in  the  quaint  town  of 
Strasburg,  Pennsylvania,  dealers  and  collec- 
tors from  around  the  world  gather  to  buy, 
sell,  and  trade  the  one  commodity  we  all 
love — antique  stocks  and  bonds. 

With  about  30  dealers  participating, 
approximately  380  people  passed  through 
the  doors  of  the  convention  hall.  If  you 
have  never  had  the  privilege  to  attend  this 
show,  try  to  use  your  imagination.  You 
have  three  days  to  lose  yourself  in  the  thou- 
sands of  stocks  and  bonds  without  interfer- 
ence from  the  outside  world.  Row  after 
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row,  box  after  box  of  stocks,  bonds,  and 
autographs...  oh  my!  The  Annual 
Strasburg  Stock  and  Bond  Show  and 
Auction  is  the  scripophilist’s  dream.  For 
some  of  us,  this  is  the  only  time  we  are  able 
to  see  our  fellow  scripophilists.  During 
these  three  days,  we  are  able  to  talk  collect- 
ing, socialize  over  dinner,  mingle  with  a 
drink  at  the  By  George  Tavern,  and,  then, 
bid  for  new  and  rare  pieces  in  the  auctions. 

Dealers  gathered  on  Wednesday 
night,  with  dealer  setup  the  next  day.  This 
is  the  day  the  dealers  search  the  boxes  of 
other  dealers  looking  for  certain  certificates 
for  clients  or  even  for  their  own  collections. 
Thursday  night  was  special  as  R.  M. 
Smythe  &C  Co.,  sponsors  of  the  show,  cele- 
brated the  10th  Anniversary  by  treating  the 
dealers  to  a commemorative  dinner.  Guests, 
including  Claud  Murphy,  Bob  Kluge,  Scott 
Winslow,  Haley  Garrison,  and  about  fifty 
others,  reminisced  about  the  very  first 
Strasburg  show  and  the  growth  in  the  show, 
as  well  as  the  hobby  itself. 

With  the  opening  of  the  show  on 
Friday,  collectors  were  finally  able  to  visit 
the  dealers’  tables,  seeking  those  certificates 
worthy  of  placing  in  their  collections.  Even 
the  local  NBC  television  affiliate  showed 


up  to  report  on  the  activities  of  the  day, 
including  the  evening  auction.  Standing 
before  the  “standing  room  only”  audience 
of  bidders,  Auctioneer  Paul  Jung  ham- 
mered down  over  340  lots  of  stocks,  bonds, 
and  other  paper  collectibles. 

Several  of  the  highlights  of  the 
evening  of  the  24th  included  a specimen  of 
the  Gold  and  Stock  Telegraph  Company. 
With  a high  estimate  of  $1,500,  it  sold  for 
over  $2,750.  One  of  the  earliest  known 
steamboat  certificates,  the  Golden  Fleece 
Steam  Boat  Company,  hammered  down  at 
$1,265.  Thompson  Life  Preserving  Seat 
and  Boat  Manufacturing  Company,  with  a 
high  estimate  of  $500,  sold  for  $1,155.  A 
Sutro  Tunnel  Company  certificate,  esti- 
mated at  $1,500,  sold  for  over  double  the 
dear  estimate  at  $3,410.  (Prices  include  a 
10%  buyer’s  fee.)  Standard  Oil  Company 
brought  $9,900.  One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing collectibles  sold  on  Friday  night  was  a 
stock  ticker  tape  from  “Black  Tuesday” 
October  29,  1929,  the  day  of  the  stock 
market  Crash.  Nine  lines  of  trading  from 
that  day  realized  $5,225  - what  a great  and 
important  piece  of  history  to  have!  It  is 
now  part  of  the  Museum  of  American 
(continued  on  page  28) 
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(continued  from  page  26) 

Financial  History.  Afterwards,  the  bidders 
proceeded  to  the  By  George  Tavern  to  dis- 
cuss the  auction  highlights. 

The  Bond  and  Share  Society  breakfast 
started  Saturday’s  festivities  off  with  style. 
Richard  Gregg  and  Ted  Robinson  were 
installed  as  President  and  Vice-President 
respectively.  John  Herzog  elaborated  on  the 
new  acquisitions  of  the  Museum  of 
American  Financial  history,  while  Jorg 
Benecke  updated  the  Society  on  the  new  col- 
lections coming  onto  the  market  in  Europe, 
which  originate  from  the  former  East 
Germany.  From  the  tired  looks  on  most  the 
dealers’  faces  on  Saturday,  it  was  another 
good  day  of  buying,  selling,  and  trading. 
George  Teas  of  the  Washington  Historical 
Autograph  and  Certificate  Organization  was 
impressed  with  the  turnout  and  the  interest 


in  the  club’s  web  pages,  “People  love  the 
internet  and  now  they  can  keep  up  with  the 
hobby  just  by  going  online.” 

Saturday  evening’s  auction  brought 
another  batch  of  excellent  certificates  and 
other  collectibles  for  the  bidders  to  vie  for 
- 300  lots  were  offered  for  sale.  A rare 
American  Mercedes  certificate,  Daimler 
Manufacturing  Company,  estimated  at  a 
high  price  of  $500,  realized  $907,  while 
one  bidder  successfully  fought  off  several 
other  bidders  for  the  Piper  Aircraft 
Corporation.  Estimated  at  a high  price  of 
$350,  it  captured  $742.  Two  certificates 
signed  by  Thomas  Vail  estimated  at  $500, 
brought  in  $2,145  - that’s  over  four  times 
the  high  priced  estimate!  After  the  auction, 
another  evening  of  boasting  and  toasting 
could  be  enjoyed,  and  as  it  was  last  night  at 
Strasburg,  the  tavern  was  filled  with  dealers 


and  collectors  alike  discussing  their  pur- 
chases and  near  purchases  over  their 
favorite  beverages. 

Sunday  concluded  a very  successful 
three  days  of  activities.  Rick  Malone  of 
Antique  Securities  voiced  his  approval  of 
the  weekend,  “Another  successful  show.  I 
hate  to  see  it  end,  but  there’s  always  next 
year.”  Congratulations  must  go  to  the  peo- 
ple of  R.  M.  Srnythe  & Co.  for  bringing  us 
together  again  for  three  fun  days  at 
Strasburg.  You  know,  it  just  doesn’t  get  bet- 
ter than  this. 

Author  Ted  White  is  President  of  the 
Washington  Historical  Autograph  and 
Certificate  Organization.  To  learn  more 
about  WHACO!,  please  visit  their  web  site  at 
http://home.  erols.  com! whaco  1 . 
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STOCKS  & BONDS 

BUY  OR  BID  VIDEO  CATALOGS 


Stock  and  bond  video  catalogs;  in  color  with  audio  descriptions  and  separate  printed  text  and  prices  of  each  lot  offered.  Includes  autographed,  railroads,  mining, 
oils,  automotive,  foreign,  etc,  etc.  Subscription  in  the  U.S.  (VHS) ... 6 video  catalogs  issued  monthly  $50  postpaid.  In  Europe(PAL)  ...$100  postpaid. 

Please  phone  if  you  would  like  further  details. . .800-717-9529. 

WANTED: 

A professional  marketing  company  that  is  seriously  interested  in  selling  American  stocks  and  bonds  on  a large  scale.  In  the  past  1 6 years, 
we  have  built  up  the  largest  and  finest  inventory  in  the  world.  We  can  supply  and  service  such  a company.  Phone  or  fax  George  LaBarre. 

WANTED: 

A serious  collector  of  the  following  categories. . . 

• RAILROADS  (a  collection  of  over  1,500  different  pieces  is  now  available). 

• MINING  (a  collection  of  over  600  different  pieces  is  available.) 

• AUTOGRAPHED  (hundreds  of  American  stocks  and  bonds  signed  by  the  Vanderbilts,  the  Astors, 
the  Duponts,  Edison,  Rockefeller,  Wells  and  Fargo,  etc.) 

GREAT  RAILROAD  BOOK: 

"Railroad  Stock  Certificates"  by  Terry  Cox. . .The  book  features. . .Complete  Guide  to  Collecting,  Listings  of  8,000  plus  certificates, 
and  with  a flexible  numbering  system.  $27.50  Postpaid  in  the  U.S.  $37.50  Postpaid  for  Foreign. 


WE  ARE  VERY  ANXIOUS  TO  BUY  FINE  QUALITY  AMERICAN  STOCKS  AND  BONDS 


GEORGE  H. 

LaBARRE 

GALLERIES 

INC. 

P.0.  Box746,  Hollis,  New  Hampshire  03049 

CALL:  800-71 7-9529  or  603-882-241 1 FAX:  603-882-4797 
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SPRING  1997 

EVENTS  CALENDAR 

MARCH 

1 RAAB  Auction,  Dusseldorf,  Germany.  RAAB  VERLAG,  PO  Box  1432, 
D-63554  Gelnhausen,:  (+49)  6051/820814 

4 IBSS  Auction  and  Meeting  - London  (+44)  1707-875659 

15  Online  Auction  by  Historische  Wertpapiere  closes.  To  view  the  lots 
contact  Historische  Wertpapiere  at  www.kron.de/auktion.html 

15/16  FHW  Auction  and  Bourse  - Frankfurt  (+49)  531-28-18-40 
19  Autographs -New  York,  NY  R.M.  Smythe  (800)622-1880 
28  CBSS  Auction  Kilbride  - Ontario  905-845-2860 

APRIL 

1 Coins  - New  York,  NY  R.M.  Smythe  (800)  622-1880 
1 IBSS  Meeting  and  Mini-Auction  - London  (+44)  1707-875659 

5 CBSS  Auction  - Kilbrida,  Ontario  (905)  845-2860 

7/8  Great  Eastern  US  Antique,  Paper  Advertising  & Collectables  Show  - 
Allentown,  PA  9:30am  to  5:00pm  (908)  241-4209 

12  RAAB  Auction  and  Bourse  - Gelnhausen,  Germany  (+49)  6051 
820814 

19  International  Stocks  and  Bonds  Show  and  Auction  - Antwerp.  Bourse 
open  from  9:00am  to  7:00pm,  Auction  at  10:15am  to  1:00pm  and 
2:30pm  to  6:00pm  (+32)  9-386-9091 

26  HP  Auction  - Bern  (+41)  31-3112-6616 

27  Daugherty  Auction  - Boxborough,  MA  (508)  255-7488 

28  Boone  Auction  - Antwerp  (+32)  9-386-9091 

MAY 

4 Transpo  ‘97  - The  Baltimore  Transportation  Memorabilia  Show  and 
Sale,  Timonium,  MD  (703)  768-2899 

6 IBSS  Meeting  and  mini-Auction  - London  (+44)  1708  875659 
8 Portafoglio  Storico  Auction  - Milan  (+39)  51  520992 

18  Trans-rail  Expo,  Liberty  Park,  NJ  9:00am  to  5:00pm  (908)  241-4209 

29  CBSS  Annual  General  Meeting  - Toronto  (905)  845-2860 

OTHER  UPCOMING  EVENTS: 

6/12/97  Autographs,  New  York,  NY  R.M.  Smythe  (800)  622-1880 

6/21/97  Currency,  Stocks,  and  Bonds,  Memphis,  TN  R.M. Smythe 
(800)  622-1880 

Special  thanks  to  IBSS  for  calendar  materials. 

If  you  know  of  an  auction  or  event  of  interest 
to  historians  and  others  interested  in  finance,  please  write  to 
Friends  of  Financial  History,  Sarah  E.  Massey,  26  Broadway, 

New  York,  NY  10004-1763,  or  E-mail:  mafh3@usa.pipeline.com. 


In  “Celebrating  Americas  Papered  Past,” 
page  19  of  issue  #57  of  Friends  of  Financial 
History,  we  reported  that  the  Bond  and 
Share  Society  was  formed  in  1980.  The 
Bond  and  Share  Society  (now  the 
International  Bond  and  Share  Society)  was 
formed  in  the  summer  of  1978.  That  year, 
the  organization  issued  its  first  newsletter  in 
August  and  held  its  first  meeting  on 
October  7.  A month  later,  the  Society  held 
its  first  auction,  so  the  Society,  not  Stanley 
Gibbons  as  reported,  can  claim  the  first 
London  scripophily  auction.  The  Society 
has  grown  to  include  700  members  in  40 
U.S.  states  and  40  countries.  Please  refer  to 
their  ad  on  page  19  for  more  information. 


CORRESPONDENTS 

WANTED 

Friends  of  Financial  History  is 
seeking  knowledgeable  collec- 
tors to  write  reports  of  shows, 
auctions,  and  current 
scripophily  trends  around  the 
country  and  abroad. 

Articles  will  be  published 
quarterly  in  “The  Collector” 
section  of  Friends. 
Professional  writing 
experience  is  less  important 
than  knowledge  of  collecting. 
Dealers  and/or  hobbyists  are 
invited. 

Write  or  telephone  Editor 
Sarah  E.  Massey,  Museum  of 
American  Financial  History, 

26  Broadway,  New  York,  NY 
10004.  E-mail: 
mafh3@pipeline.com. 
Telephone:  (212)  908-4695. 
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HOOKS  FOR  Till]  COLLECTOR 


THE  “RAGS  TO  RICHES” 
BIOGRAPHY  OF 
COLLIS  P.  HUNTINGTON 

By  Ray  Boas 

The  Great  Persuader 
By  David  Lavender 
Doubleday  & Co.,  New  York,  1970 

ollis  P.  Huntington  was  born  in 
1821,  the  sixth  of  nine  children, 
“above  a swampy  valley  called 
Poverty  Hollow,”  in  Harwinton,  situated  in 
the  beautiful  Litchfield  Hills  of 
Connecticut.  Ironically,  he  became  one  of 
the  wealthiest  men  and  one  of  the  greatest 
American  railroad  magnates  in  the  late 
19th  century.  In  his  major  biography  of 
Collis  P.  Huntington,  The  Great  Persuader, 
which  was  published  in  1970,  David 
Lavender  has  unveiled  an  unforgettable 
character  who  adapted  to  make  the  best  of 
the  situation  at  hand.  A noted  award-win- 
ning Western  author  and  historian, 
Lavender  had  the  cooperation  of  the 
Huntington  family,  who  supplied  him  with 
letters  and  other  material  that  had  never 
before  been  made  public,  in  the  research  for 
this  highly  factual,  but  readable,  biography. 

Huntington’s  early  years,  as  revealed  in 
his  papers  and  letters  back  home  to  family 
and  business  associates,  provide  an  insight 
into  the  early  life  in  California.  As  rumors 
of  gold  in  California  reached  Huntington,  a 
merchant  in  Oneonta,  New  York,  he, 
“became  the  leader  of  five  other  Oneontans 
eager  to  rush  West  and  see  the  new  ele- 
phant.” Lavender  reveals  the  adversity 
Huntington  faced  in  reaching  California, 
not  in  search  of  gold,  but  with  the  inten- 
tion to  be  a trader.”  The  trip  was  intolera- 
ble, including  a “miserable  six-week  stay  on 
the  fever-ridden  beaches”  of  Panama,  but 
Huntington  was  able  to  increase  his  “cash 
resources  by  $3,000.”  The  experiences  he 
had  on  this  trip,  as  the  author  has  discov- 
ered, provided  a clue  to  Huntington’s 
nature,  that  the  truth  behind  his  stories  laid 
in  Collis  P.  Huntington’s  timing  of  relating 
the  tales.  For  example,  “by  1888,  years  of 


Congressional  investigation  had  turned 
Huntington  into  a master  of  evasion.  Again 
and  again  he  replied  to  criticisms  about  the 
management  of  the  (Central  Pacific)  rail- 
road with  truthful  descriptions  of  the  enor- 
mous physical  difficulties  which  had  beset 
its  construction,  as  though  there  were  a bal- 
ance sheet  of  credits  and  debits  for  ethics 
like  the  ones  his  bookkeepers  used  in  pre- 
senting company  finances.” 

First  established  in  San  Francisco,  and 
then  Sacramento,  Huntington,  as  the  mer- 
chant, learned  lessons  that  would  serve  him 
until  his  death  in  1900.  David  Lavender’s 
contribution  to  the  understanding  of 


Huntington  is  the  discussion  of  how  his 
success  came  as  much  from  his  political 
ability  as  from  his  business  acumen.  As  the 
“Big  Four”  (Stanford,  Huntington,  Crocker, 
and  Hopkins)  combined  forces  to  build  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad,  it  was  their 
“shared  political  efforts  that  enabled  them 
first  to  sense  and  then  to  seize  the  construc- 
tion opportunities”  in  developing  the  rail- 
road system.  The  art  of  manipulation  of 
political  agencies  was  a trait  that  he  never 
forgot.  Although  outside  of  the  law  as  we 
know  it,  Huntington  operated  “inside  the 
prevailing  morality  of  his  time.”  And  it  is 
this  time  period  and  its  characteristics  that 
the  author  has  accurately  displayed  and 
substantiated  in  a understandable  manner. 

The  potential  for  personal  gain  in  the 


days  of  uncontrolled  (or  at  least  less  con- 
trolled) financial  and  construction  projects 
was  great.  With  the  Central  Pacific  line 
completed  through  the  Sierras,  the  prof- 
itable drive  across  Nevada  loomed  ahead, 
“the  Contract  & Finance  Company  was 
incorporated  on  October  28,  1867,  by 
Charles  Crocker  and  his  associates;  Stanford, 
Hopkins  and  Collis  P Huntington.  The  for- 
mation of  this  company,  like  their  previous 
concerns,  “was  simply  one  more  variant  of  a 
time-tested  device  for  making  money  by 
paying  yourself  more  for  doing  a piece  of 
work  than  you  would  pay  an  outsider.” 
Under  scrutiny  this  practice  was  ques- 
tioned, since  public  funds  were  involved. 
The  Contract  & Finance  Company  was  to 
get  $86,000  per  mile  for  building  eastward 
into  Utah,  and  when  costs  jumped  to 
$64,000  per  mile,  from  the  planned 
$47,000  per  mile,  the  various  stock  and 
mortgage-bond  manipulations  still  would 
eventually  provide  “unreasonable  returns.” 
The  story  gets  confusing,  to  this  reader  at 
least,  but  Huntington  and  his  associates 
always  found  a way  to  explain  their  way 
out  of  scandal  and  criticism. 

In  his  final  appraisal  of  Collis  P. 
Huntington,  Lavender  states,  “An  appraisal 
of  his  career  remains  difficult.  ...the  repeat- 
ed attacks  made  on  him  in  Congress  and  in 
the  newspapers...  still  prevent  adequate 
recognition  of  his  creative  work  as  the 
leading  railroad  builder  of  the  United 
States’.”  His  Central  and  Southern  Pacific 
railroads  continued  to  expand,  and  in  so 
doing  “he  performed  a major  service  to  the 
phenomenal  growth  not  only  of  California 
but  of  the  entire  Southwest.”  In  reading, 
The  Great  Persuader,  not  only  did  I obtain 
an  appreciation  of  Collis  P.  Huntington, 
but  of  his  times  in  the  Westward 
Expansion,  and  all  that  it  entailed.  Lots  of 
facts  and  events  were  detailed,  some  have 
questioned  Lavender’s  views  because  of  the 
cooperation  the  family  gave  him,  but  I feel 
that  Lavender’s  treatment  of  a difficult 
time  period  was  well  done,  and  I hope  to 
spend  time  again  with  this  “major  biogra- 
phy of  the  greatest  of  all  the  railroad 
moguls,  Collis  P.  Huntington.”  S3H 
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shopping  guide 


Your  listing  in  the  Shopping  Guide  is  $160 
for  four  issues.  Paymenl  with  order,  please, 

SPECIAL  COMMENTS 

Price  Lists,  Show  Schedule,  Etc.  upon  request. 
Advise  us  ol  your  interests. 

Top  tier  autographed  stocks  and  bonds 

Buying  Mining,  Railroads,  Telegraphs, 

Autos,  also  Autographed  items. 

Kostenloser  Katalog  aul  deutsch 

Buy/Sell  small  & large  quantities 

Catalog-stocks  & authographs 

Write  for  free  auction  catalog. 

Send  lor  specific  category 

want  lists,  send  SESE 

FREE  Price  Lists.  Special  Offer: 

100  different  stocks,  bonds  $31. 

Free  Catalog 

E-mail:  fredfuld3@aol.com 

We  want  to  buy 

Especially  Western  U.S. 

Buying,  especially  western 

United  Slates 

RRs  & Western  Mining 

Buy,  Swap,  Sell 

Rare  and  unusual  certificates, 

autographs:  ask  for  Diana  Herzog 

Send  want  lists. 

Fast  courteous  service. 

Illustrated  Catalogs,  Price  Lists,  Mail  Bid 

Auctions,  Collectors'  Club  Bonus  & Newsletter 

Fine  quality  autographed 

stocks  and  bonds 

Catalogue  $3  each 

Frankfurt  Auctions  & Company  quoted  at 

the  German  Stock  Exchange 

Price  Guide  Publisher — 6 auctions  per  year 

Spezialist  Auto/Sports/Firefighter/Military 

Quality  & Quantity  items  bought 

& sold.  Free  price  lists 

Keith  Hollender 

Author  of  "Scripophily" 

Buying  French  only  pre  1910 
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WHO  AND  WHERE 

American  Vignettes  Tel.  (908)  241-4209 

PO.  Box  155FFH,  Roselle  Park,  NJ  07204-0155 

Antique  Securities  Tel.  (703)  620-1667 

11145  Lake  Chapel  Lane.  Reston,  VA 

David  M.  Beach  Tel.  (407)  657-7403 

P.0.  Box  2026.  Goldenrod.  FL  32733  Fax  (407)  657-6382 

Centennial  Documents  Tel.  (908)  730-6009 

5 |D0.  Box  5262,  Clinton,  NJ  08809  Fax  (908)  730-9566 

^islrSD  Scripophily  lnt’l  Ltd.  Tel.  (800)  941-0098 

Box  580063,  Flushing,  N.Y.  1 1358  Fax  (718)  358-2849 
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Frost  & Robinson  Tel.  (215)  357-6820 

Box  814,  Richboro,  PA  18954  Fax  (215)  357-4847 

/%  4 f Ifcfon  Hollins 

tJj  1 1 Box  112M,  Springfield.  VA  22150 

\J  Investment  Research  Institute  Tel.  (510)  686-9067 

^•6  Clayton  Road.  Concord,  CA  94519  Fax  (510)  686-9486 

George  H.  LaBarre  Galleries,  Inc.  Tel.  (603)  882-2411 

P.0.  Box  746,  Hollis,  NH  03049  (800)  842-7000 

Norrico,  Inc.  Tel.  (718)  380-4009 

P.0.  Box  6688-FFH,  Flushing.  NY  11365-6688  Fax  (718)  380-9793 

Ken  Prag,  Paper  Americana  Tel.  (415)  586-9386 

P.O.  Box  14817,  San  Francisco,  CA  94114 

Rails  Remembered  Tel.  (818)  572-0419 

Robert  0.  Greenawall,  P.0.  Box  464,  Rosemead,  CA  91770 

R.M.  Smythe  & Cd.,  Inc.  Tel.  (212)  943-1880 

26  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10004  (800)  622-1880 

David  Strebe  Tel.  (301)  262-8159 

P.O.  Box  793,  Seabrook,  MD  20703  Fax  (301 ) 805-4526 

Stock  Search  International  Tel.  (800)  537-4523 

1 0855  N.  Glen  Abbey,  Tucson,  AZ  85737  Fax  (520)  544-9395 

Scott  J.  Winslow  Assoc.,  Inc.  Tel.  (603) 472-7040 

P.O.  Box  1 0240,  Bedford,  NH  031 1 0-0240  (800)  225-6233 

Yesterday's  Paper  Inc.  Tel.  (714)  583-9838 

31815  Camino  Capistrano,  San  Juan  Capistrano,  CA  92675 

Benecke  und  Rehse  Wertpapierantiquariat  GmbHTel.  49-531-281840 
^ Am  Allen  BahnhoMB,  D-381 22  Braunschweig  Fax  49-531-2818444 

f Raab  Verlag  Gmbh  Tel.  011496051-82  08  13 

= PO.Box  1432.  D -63554  Gelnhausen  Fax  01149  60  51-82  08  22 

Reinhild  Tschdpe  Tel.  02101-602756/604814 

- Btuchwag  8 D-41 564  Kaarst  2 

^ The  Scripophily  Shop.  Tel.  0171-495  0580,  Fax  0171-495  0565 

=>  Britannia  Hotel,  Grosvenor  Square,  London.  W1A  3AN 

Numistoria  Fax  (1)49-27-92-18,  Tel.  (1)49-27-92-71 

cc  76  rue  de  Richelieu.  75002  Paris,  France  m6olia@gcifre.fa  Guy  Cifre 

o Portaloglio  Storica  Tel.  051-520992 

Via  Malvasia  n.  1 , 1-401 31  Bologna,  Italy  Alex  Witula 
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MOVING  SALE 


The  Gallery  and  Museum  library  are  moving,  and  we  just  don't  have  room  on  the  truck  for  everything! 

Take  advantage  of  this  offer  by  phoning,  faxing,  or  e-mailing  your  request  to  Meg  Ventrudo  at 
(212)  908-4609,  fax  (212)  908-4601,  or  mafh2@pipeline.com.  The  Gallery  will  still  be  housed  in  the 
Standard  Oil  Building,  but  you  will  find  us  two  doors  to  the  north  at  28  Broadway.  See  you  at  the  opening! 


Battle  for  Investment  Survival,  The. 

G.N.  Loeb.  Hurry  House  Publishers,  New  York,  NY, 
(1956),  2nd  edition,  294pp.  hard  cover.  $10 

Book  of  Daniel  Drew,  The. 

Brouck  White.  Doubleday,  Page  & Co.,  NY,  (1910), 
423pp,  hard  cover,  $15 

Cooper  Industries  1833-1983. 

David  N.  Keller,  Ohio  University  Press,  Athens, 
Ohio.  London,  ( 1983),  387pp,  hard  cover,  $10,  (2 
copies) 

Cost  of  Government  in  the  United  States, 
1935-1937. 

Lewis  H.  Kimmel,  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY.  (1938),  163pp.  hard 
cover.  $10 

Contrarian  Investment  Strategy, 

The  Psychology  of  Stock  Market  Success. 

David  Dreman,  Random  House.  NY,  (1979),  302pp, 
hard  cover,  $10 

Cost  of  Living  in  the  United  States, 

1914-1936. 

M.  Ada  Beney,  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY,  (1936),  99pp,  hard 
cover,  $ 1 0 

Current  Monetary  Issues. 

Leo  Pasuolsky,  The  Brookings  Institution, 
Washington  DC,  (1933),  I92pp,  hard  cover,  $10 


Evaluation  of  Common  Stocks,  The. 

Arnold  Bernhard,  Simon  and  Schuster,  NY,  (1959), 

1 82pp.  hard  cover,  $10 

Financial  Analyst's  Handbook, 

2-Analysis  by  Industry. 

Summer  N.  Levine,  Editor-In-Chief,  Dow  Jones- 
Irwin  Inc.,  Homewood,  IL,  (1975),  1032pp,  hard 
cover,  $ 1 0 

Forty  Years  on  Wall  Street. 

George  Shea,  Dow  Jones  & Company,  Inc., 
Princeton,  NJ,  ( 1968),  254pp,  paperback,  $10 

Growth  Opportunities  in  Common  Stock. 

Winthrop  Knowlton.  Harper  and  Row  Publishers, 
NY,  Evanston,  and  London,  (1817).  176pp,  hard 
cover,  $ 1 0 

Henry  Clay  Frick,  The  Man. 

George  Harvey,  Privately  Printed,  (1936),  382pp, 
hard  cover,  $25 

IBM  Lesson,  The. 

D.  Quinn  Mills,  Times  Books,  NY,  (1988),  216pp, 
hard  cover,  $ 1 0 

Insiders,  The,  A Stockholders  Guide 
to  Wall  Street. 

T.A.  Wise  and  the  editors  of  FORTUNE,  Doubleday 
& Company,  Inc.,  Garden  City,  NY,  (1962),  247pp, 
paperback,  $ 1 0 
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Investor’s  Guide  to  Stock  Market  Profits  in 
Seasoned  and  Emerging  Industries,  The. 

Lin  Tso,  Frederick  Fell  Inc.,  NY,  (1969),  494pp, 
hard  cover,  $ 1 0 

Life  Insurance  Stock:  The  Modern 
Gold  Rush. 

Arthur  Milton,  The  Citadel  Press,  NY,  (1963),  95pp, 
hard  cover,  $ 1 0 

Making  of  a Stockbroker,  The. 

Edwin  Lefevre,  George  H.  Doran  Co.,  NY,  (1925), 
34 1 pp,  hard  cover,  $20 

Productivity,  Wages,  and  National  Income. 
Spurgeon  Ball,  Brookings  Institution,  Washington, 
DC,  (1940),  344pp,  hard  cover,  $10 

Stock  Market  Theory  and  Practice. 

R.W.  Schabacker,  M.A.,  B.  C.  Forbes  Publishing 
Co.,  NY,  (1930),  875pp,  hard  cover,  $50 

Technical  Analysis  of  Stock  Trends, 

4th  edition.  Robert  D.  Edwards  and  John  Magee, 
John  Magee,  Springfield,  MA,  (1957),  462pp,  hard 
cover,  $10,  (2  copies) 


Techniques  for  Discovering  Hidden 
Value  Stocks. 

Lin  Tso,  Frederick  Fell,  Inc.,  NY,  (1965),  433pp, 
hard  cover,  $10 

Ten  Years  in  Wall  Street  (or,  Revelations  of  Inside 
Life  and  Experience  on  'Change). 

W.M.  Worthington  Fowler,  Worthington,  Dustin,  & 
Co.,  Hartford,  CT,  (1870),  536pp,  hard  cover,  $90 

Tunnel  Thru  the  Air,  The. 

W.  D.  Gann.  Financial  Guardian  Publishing  Co., 
New  York,  (1927),  418pp,  hard  cover,  $10 

Understanding  Put  and  Call  Options,  How  Do  You 
Use  Them  To  Reduce  Risk  in  Your  Stock  Market 
Operations. 

Herbert  Filer,  Crown  Publisher,  Inc.,  NY,  (1950), 
125pp,  hard  cover,  $10,  (2  Copies) 

Wall  Street,  20th  Century. 

John  Arthur  Neumark,  editor,  Yale  Daily  News, 

New  Haven,  CT,  (1955),  194pp,  hard  cover,  $20  , 

(2  copies) 

Wall  Street  Point  of  View,  The. 

Henry  Clews,  Silver,  Burdett,  and  Co.,  NY,  Boston, 
Chicago,  (1900),  290pp,  hard  cover,  $20 


Order  now — supplies  are  limited! 

BOOK  TITLE  PRICE  method  OF  payment 

□ Check  □ Money  Order  Amount  enclosed  $ 

□ American  Express  □ Mastercard  □ Visa 

Card  number  

Signature Exp.  date 

Shipping  information 

Name 

Ad  Jress 


City State Zip 

Mail  orders  to:  Museum  of  American  Financial  History. 

26  Broadway,  Room  200,  New  York,  NY  10004 
Please  make  checks  payable  to  Museum  of  American  Financial 
History.  Orders  may  be  faxed  to  212-908-4601.  Orders  may 
be  placed  by  telephone  by  calling  212-908-4609. 


NY  Sales  Tax  8.25% 
$4.00  Shipping/handling 

TOTAL 
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DEALERS  IN  OLD  BONDS  AND  SHARES  SINCE  1979 


Located  in  Central  London  (nearest  Underground,  Bond  Street) 
Over  1000  different  certificates  on  display  from  across  the  world 
OPEN  10  am  TO  5 pm  MONDAY  TO  FRIDAY 
Fully  illustrated  price  list  available  on  request 

THE  SCRIPOPHILY  SHOP 
BRITANNIA  HOTEL,  GROSVENOR  SQUARE 
LONDON  WlA  3 AN,  ENGLAND 
Telephone  071-  495  0580  Fax  071-495  0565 
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[Continued  From  Page  25) 

technological  conveniences,  the  companies  truly  relied  on  their  labor 
to  meet  the  challenge.  Because  a meeting  point  for  the  track  had  not 
been  predetermined,  both  companies  surveyed  right  past  each  other 
in  an  effort  to  “win”  the  race  to  Salt  Lake  City.  The  Government 
intervened  at  this  point  and  asked  the  Central  Pacific  and  Union 
Pacific  to  agree  on  a meeting  place.  The  two  companies  chose 
Promontory  Point,  Utah,  and  also  agreed  to  share  the  Salt  Lake  busi- 
ness. May  10,  1869,  when  the  two  work  crews  at  last  met  at 
Promontory  Point,  was  a day  of  national  celebration.  Public  opinion 
had  been  swayed  to  embrace  the  project;  and,  on  that  day,  all  listened 
to  the  Western  Union  telegrapher  who  sent  the  fantastic  news, 
“Done.” 

“The  next  day  made  for  a strange  anticlimax.  All  hurried  back 
to  distant  cities  on  the  new  lines  leaving  Promontory  an  almost 
deserted  whistle  stop  on  the  new  Transcontinental  Road,”  accord- 
ing to  David  McCulloch.  The  iron  road  through  the  heart  of  the 
United  States  took  only  ten  days  to  transport  goods  and  people 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco.  Although  the  opening  celebra- 
tion was  short-lived  and  Government  inquiries  into  financing  of 
the  rails  soon  followed,  the  first  transcontinental  railroad  was  a 
historic  feat.  The  results  of  connecting  California  and  the  East  were 
both  sociological  and  economic.  A country  repairing  itself  from  the 
Civil  War  had  a new  goal — to  be  a larger,  unified  nation.  Also,  the 


Above:  A Union  Pacific  six  percent,  gold  collateral  trust 
coupon  note  of  August  1891,  with  six,  $30  coupons. 

Left:  Four  and  a quarter  percent,  Central  Pacific  bond,  dated 
August  1,  1949. 


economic  expansion  of  the  nation  into  the  West  was  greatly  has- 
tened by  the  railroad;  and,  by  1912,  the  last  of  the  frontier  territo- 
ries was  admitted  to  the  Union. 

Sources 

The  American  Frontier  Revisited.  Margaret  Walsh.  Humanities 
Press  Inc.,  Atlantic  Highlands,  NJ,  1981. 

America,  Money,  and  War,  Financing  the  Civil  War.  Exhibit  cata- 
logue. Museum  of  American  Financial  History,  New  York,  NY, 
1994. 

American  Railroad.  John  F.  Stover.  The  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  Chicago,  1961. 

“Connecting  the  Nation — A Century  of  American  Railroads," 
Curator  Meg  Ventrudo,  Exhibit  by  the  Museum  of  American 
Financial  History,  New  York,  NY,  1996/7. 

“Gold,”  Friends  Editors,  Friends  of  Financial  History,  Number  8. 
August  1980,  Museum  of  American  Financial  History. 

"The  Iron  Road,"  narrated  by  David  McCulloch.  The  American 
Experience,  WGBH  Educational  Foundation,  1990. 

The  Railroad  Builders,  John  Moody.,  Ed.  Allen  Johnson.  Yale 
University  Press,  New  Haven,  CT,  1919. 

The  Robber  Barons,  the  Great  American  Capitalists  1861 — 
1901.  Matthew  Josephson.  Harcourt,  Brace  Company,  NY, 
1934. 

Union  Pacific  Railroad  Museum  at  http://www.uprr.com/uprr 

Author  Sarah  E.  Massey  is  Communications  Manager  for  the 
Museum.  Curator  of  the  Gallery  exhibit,  “Connecting  the  Nation — A 
Century  of  American  Railroads,'  Meg  Ventrudo  is  owed  a special 
thank  you  for  her  insightful  editing  work  on  the  article. 
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COLLECTOR'S  M A It  KETPLACE 


Business  & Financial 
Histories  & Biographies 

Out-of-print  books  selected  lor  collectors  of 
financial  history  and  scripophily.  Catalogs  issued. 

Ray  Boas,  Bookseller, 

6 Church  Street 
New  Preston,  CT  06777 
Phone  (860)  868-9596  • Fax  (860)  868-9939 
http://www.rayboasbookseller.com 


Ken  Prag 
Paper  Americana 

• Stocks  & Bonds  • Post  Cards  • Passes  • 
• Timetables  • Etc.  • 

Catalog  plus  3 beautiful  stocks  $4.95 
Also  buy! 

Ken  Prag,  Box  14817, 

San  Francisco,  CA  94114 
Tel.  (415)  586-9386 


AMERICAN  FINANCIAL  HISTORY 


STOCKS,  BONDS  AND  FINANCIAL  DOCUMENTS 
HIGHLIGHTING  THE  HISTORY 
OF  GOVERNMENT  FINANCE, 

WALL  STREET  AND  AMERICAN  ENTERPRISE. 

WE  ARE  ONE  OF  AMERICA  S LEADING  DEALERS 
SPECIALIZING  IN  BETTER  QUALITY 
FINANCIAL  INSTRUMENTS, 

LETTERS,  DOCUMENTS  AND  AUTOGR\PHS 
RELATED  TO  AMERICA  S FINANCIAL  HISTORY. 


FOR  A COPY  OF  OUR  NEXT  CA  TAL0G 
PLEASE  CALL  US  TOLL  FREE  IN  USA  (800)  225-6233 


Scott  J.  Winslow  Associates 
Post  Office  Box  10240 
Bedford,  New  Hampshire  03110 
(800)  225-6233  (603)  472-7040  Fax  (603)  472-8773 


Our  Price  List  Available 


Upon  request,  an  illustrated  catalogue 

Decorative  European  Stocks 
and  Bonds 

Best  Prices  and  High  Quality 
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Antique  Shares  International 

179-9  Route  46  West,  Suite  127 
Rockaway,  NJ  07866 

Phone  (201)  627-8975  Fax  (201)  586-1314 
e-mail:  jkravetz@aol.com 
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Announcing  the  Latest  in 
Books  for  the  Collector 

Historic  Stock  Certificates  of  the 
USA , Volume  1 

The  296  page,  full-color,  hard  cover  book 
Historic  Stock  Certificates  of  the  USA, 
Volume  1,  is  the  first  in  a planned  four  vol- 
ume series,  published  in  German  and 
English  by  the  Verlag  Hermann  Schmidt  of 
Mainz,  Germany.  A companion  tour  vol- 
ume series,  devoted  to  European  certifi- 
cates, is  being  published  simultaneously, 
thus  presenting  the  collector  with  a grand 
total  of  over  2,000  pages.  This  series  is 
clearly  the  most  ambitious  project  yet 
undertaken  in  the  hobby  and  is  the  work  ot 
German  Collector  Hans  Braun,  aided  by 
co-authors  and  translators  Richard  and 
Monica  Urmston  of  the  United  States  and 
Howard  Shakespeare  in  England. 

Briefly,  the  Historic  Stock  Certificates 
series  document — in  both  words  and  pic- 
tures— the  economic  history  of  the  United 


States  through  the  medium  of  stock  certifi- 
cates issues  by  companies  in  a wide  variety  of 
industries.  The  changing  nature  of  American 
technology  and  culture  is  reflected  in  the  art- 
work on  these  certificates,  which  are  now 
prized  by  collectors  both  here  and  in  Europe, 
primarily  in  Germany. 

The  “European  connection”  is  one  of 
the  hallmarks  of  scripophily,  so  the  fact 
that  Historic  Stock  Certificates  has  been 
published  in  both  German  and  English 
makes  it  an  especially  useful  guide  for 


beginners,  as  well  as  advanced  collectors. 
Although  the  $98/168  DM  retail  price 
may  discourage  the  casual  reader,  no 
expense  has  been  spared  in  the  preparation 
and  printing  ol  this  series.  Many  of  the 
high-quality  illustrations  are  nearly  full- 
sized,  and  while  the  great  majority  of  the 
certificates  shown  date  from  the  19th  cen- 
tury (i.e.,  before  the  widespread  use  of 
color  printing),  there  are  many  examples 
from  the  “modern  era.”  In  fact,  the  final 
entry  in  Volume  1 is  an  American  General 


Earl  Moore 

FOR  SALE...  Stock  prospectus  for  the  North  American  Land 
Company,  exact  reprint  of  the  original,  published  in  1795,  including 
historical  additions,  32  pages,  paper  bound.  $6.00  postpaid,  U.S.A., 

$7.50  overseas  post. 

E.  Moore,  Box  243, 

Wynnewood,  PA  19096-0243 


TUA\SI?»IM ATION  ( O.MIAW 


Centennial 

Documents 

Post  Office  Box  5262 
Clinton,  New  Jersey  08809 

Phone : (908)  730-6009 

Far.  (908)  730-9566 

E-mail:  centdocs  @ postoffice.ptd.net 


W. 


Vc  arc  co-aulhors  and  exclusive  North  American  Distributors 
for  the  new  four- volume  scries  Historic  Stock  Certificates  of  USA,  published 
by  the  Hermann  Schmidt  Verlag  of  Main/.,  Germany  With  264  full-color 
illustrations  on  2%  pages  and  extensive  commentary  in  both  English  and 
German,  this  series  is  destined  to  become  the  standard  work  on  Scripophily. 
Volume  One.  which  focuses  on  Transportation.  Banking  and  Finance,  is  now 
available  from  Centennial  Documents  for  $98. (X)  postpaid  ISBN  3-87439- 
396-6.  Dealer  inquiries  welcome. 
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BUYING 


Chicago,  Saginaw  and  Canada  RR  1873 
$1000  bond paying  $1100 

Marietta  and  North  Georgia  RR  1887 
$1000  bond paying  $400 

Phone  407-657-7403 
others  may  also  be  wanted 


Join  the  Collectors'  Club 
and  get  10%  bonus  points 
with  each  purchase! 


STOCK  SEARCH  INTERNATIONAL,  INC. 

10855  N.  Qlen  Abbey  Dr.  • Tucson,  A Z 85737 


(520)  544-2590  (International) 
(800)  537-4523  (USA  /Canada) 


FREE 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 


and  choose  from  a 
selection  of  collectible 
stocks  and  bonds. 


Insurance  Company  certificate,  issued  in 
1968  and  featuring  a full-color  vignette  of 
George  Washington  on  horseback. 

As  this  example  shows,  Braun  has 
chosen  to  emphasize  not  simply  age,  rari- 
ty, or  even  historical  significance,  but 
rather  what  he  calls  “the  synthesis  of  art 
and  commerce”  found  on  stock  certifi- 
cates. The  book’s  chronological  layout  lets 
the  reader  see  how  this  synthesis  has 
evolved  over  time.  We  recognize  not  just 
the  obvious  technological  changes,  like  the 
development  of  the  locomotive  from  the 
primitive  wood  burner  of  the  1830s  into 
the  mighty  diesel  behemoth  of  a century 
later,  but  the  subtle  cultural  and  social 
transformations  as  well:  compare,  for 
instance,  the  image  projected  by  the  belch- 
ing smokestacks  on  the  typical  mid- 1880s 
vignette  to  that  of  the  environmentally 
and  politically  sensitive  1980s. 

Historic  Stock  Certificates  of  the  USA, 
Volume  1 , which  covers  Transportation  and 
Finance,  is  available  from  leading 
Scripophily  dealers,  who  remind  you  that 
it’s  never  too  early  to  think  about  the 
Christmas  gift-giving  season,  whether  for 
the  individual  collector  or  for  the  financial 
services  corporation  whose  clients  might 
appreciate  something  truly  unique  and 
unexpected. 


Scripophily  news 

Auktionhaus  Reinhild  Tschope  of  Kaarst, 
Germany  realized  an  incredible  price  for  an 
1826  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway 
Company  stock  certificate  at  its  February  1 
auction.  The  bidding  on  the  piece  con- 
cluded at  42,200  marks,  equally  $25,000. 


FREE  STOCKS  r°rderForm  251 

Reg. 

Intro. 

Qiy 

TOTA^ 

Now  you  can  get  cancelled  stock  certifi-  1 Introductory  Offer 

$17 

FREE 

/ 

free.  • 

cates  to  display,  collect  or  use  as  gifts.  ^ Brazil  Rwy 

$59 

$29.95 

Our  Intro  Offer  o(  Ireg.  $1  71  is  Free  to  1 Columbus  6 9th  Ave  RR 

$29 

$17.95 

Friends  of  Financial  History  readers  I Home  Savings  Bank 

$12 

$7.95 

and  includes  3 genuine,  cancelled  certi-  1 Loew’s  Theatres 

$27 

$14.95 

ficates  from  Terry  Turbine,  Reading  and  • Hudson  & Manhattan  RR 

$39 

$19.95 

Ene  Railroads,  our  current  catalog  and  a | Grand  Trunk  Rwy  of  Canada 

$39 

$19.95 

Guide  to  Collecting  booklet.  You  send  I “Scrip  Collectors' Price  Guide"  book  *\  $37.95 

just  $3.95  to  cover  Shipping  & Handling  ■ 

S6H 

sTax 

)TAL 

+$3.95  J 

You  can  also  send  check/MO  to:  ■ Addr.  8ale 

+ 1 

order  our  filin'  if>tiirk  JJrrBa)  | 

custom-fit  V j c redit  Card  # 

frames  for  1 Old  Country  Rd,  Sic.  300  1 

rramesror  Carle  Place,  NY  1 1514  1 E*P-  Da,e 

$12.95  each.  (516)663-0606  ^ ( 152-page  book;  1 8,500  listings)  | 
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Buying,  selling,  and  haggling  for  die  best  price,  at  various  trading  posts  on  Hester  Street  on  Manhattan’s 
Lower  East  Side  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Another  “curb  exchange”  perhaps? 
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EXCLUSIVE  MUSEUM  OFFERINGS 


The  following  items  are  offered  for  sale  exclusively 
by  The  Museum  of  American  Financial  History. 

All  proceeds  go  toward  furthering  the  Museums  mission 
of  collection,  preservation,  and  documentation  of 
the  history  of  Americas  capital  markets. 


Hroariway  at  Howling  Green 

By  Kamil  Kubik,  the  widely  admired  artist  known  for  designing 
Christmas  cards  for  the  White  House.  The  scene  shows  the 
Alexander  Hamilton  U.S.  Customs  House,  location  of  the 
new  American  Indian  Museum,  and  is  available  in  a set  of 
eight  cards  or  in  a handsome,  silk  screened  limited  edition 
of  200  numbered  posters  signed  by  the  artist! 

Posters:  $350.00;  Notecards:  $13.00 


Mt  LOUGHLIN  • BROS  • NEW-VORK 


Tlio  Great  Hall  Street  Game 

I his  full-sized  poster  (26"  x 32")  frames  beautifully  and  is 
guaranteed  to  bring  smiles  even  to  disgruntled  investors!  The  art  is 
reproduced  from  the  original  illustration  of  an  1883  board  game. 

$49.95 


ORDER  FORM 

Quantity 


Bulls  & Bears, 

26"  x 32"  poster $49.95 

Broadway  at  Bowling  Green, 
poster,  limited  edition, 

22"  x 27" $350.00  . 

Broadway  at  Bowling  Green, 

notecards  (includes  shipping 

and  handling) $13.00 

The  Bixby  Letter,  notecards 

(includes  shipping  and  handling — $13.00 

Scripophily — The  Art  of  Finance, 

by  Keith  Hollender $29.95 

Financing  the  Civil  War, 

Educator's  kit  (includes  shipping 

and  handling) $49.95 

Financing  the  Civil  War, 

catalogue  only  (includes 

shipping  and  handling) $14.25 

Friends  of  Financial  History, 
quarterly  magazine, 

annual  subscription $25.00 

Gift  membership  in  the  Museum 
of  American  Financial  History $50.00 


NY  Sales  Tax 
Shipping 

TOTAL 

Method  of  payment 

□ Check  □ Money  Order  Amount  enclosed  $ 

□ American  Express  □ MasterCard  □ Visa 

Card  number 

Signature Exp.  date. 


Shipping  and  Handling 

USA  & Terr. 

Canada 

Foreign 

Posters 

$8.95 

$10.95 

$17.90 

Books 

$4.00 

$5.00 

$7.00 

Shipping  information 

Name 

Address 


City State Zip 


Mail  orders  to:  Museum  of  American  Financial  History, 

26  Broadway,  Room  200,  New  York,  NY  10004. 

Please  make  checks  payable  to  Museum  of  American  Financial 
History.  Orders  may  be  faxed  to  212-908-4600.  Orders  may  be 
placed  by  telephone  by  calling  212-908-4519. 

Checks,  credit  cards,  money  orders  are  accepted. 


THIS  BLUEPRINT  WILL  CHANGE 
THE  WAY  YOU  LOOK  AT  HISTORY 

The  Museum  of  American  Financial  History  has  moved  to  28  Broadway. 

While  the  new  Museum  is  just  a few  steps  from  our  former  site  at 
24  Broadway,  this  modest  change  of  address  allows  for  some  important 
improvements.  For  instance,  oun  new  gallery  more  than  doubles  the  size 
of  the  space  for  displaying  new  exhibitions.  Thene’s  noom  fon  showing 
more  of  the  Museum’s  permanent  collection,  and  we  now  have 
a library  and  resource  room  for  when  you’ne  intenested 
in  studying  the  Museum’s  archives  in  greaten  detail. 

Visit  the  new  Museum  of  American  Financial  Histony  at  28  Broadway. 
We’ve  changed  the  way  you  look  at  financial  history. 

Museum  of  American  Financial  Histony 

28  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10004- 
phone:  212-908-4519  fax:  212-908-4601 
www.mafh.org 

Museum  hours:  11:30  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday. 

Special  hours  can  be  arranged  for  group  tours. 
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